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WESLEY AND THE PROTESTANT HEART 
EDITOR: 


Very probably most thoughtful Protestants 
would agree that Clare Luce is right in saying 
that Protestant religion lays main stress on 
the heart. Many of them would like to in- 
vigorate Protestant love by adding to it some 
degree of Catholic intellectual honesty and 
Catholic moral forthrightness. Yet, this Prot- 
estant heart was at least partially a reaction 
within Protestantism against the harsh Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination. At least 
this was true in Methodism. One Protestant 
writer has said Wesley’s opposition to predesti- 
nation was close to Catholic teaching. (More- 
over, Wesley was commonly charged in Eng- 
land with being a Jesuit agent and his son 
Samuel became a Catholic at eighteen and re- 
mained fervent.) Today, according to this 
writer, the Catholic flavor in Methodism is re- 
turning although it was suspended during the 
rigors of early American frontier life. The 
Sea Around Us shows how all the rivers return 
to the sea: perhaps Methodists will return to 
their primal source. Marilyn Sherman 

Washington, D. C. 


CLARE LUCE AND THE PROTESTANT HEART 
EDITOR: 


Clare Luce’s article: “Catholic Mind, Prot- 
estant Heart” set me off on a peeve that has 
been gaining momentum for years. ... As for 
“Protestant Heart,” there “jest ain’t no sich 
animal.” It is proof of the Catholic innocent 
mind to see such an article in a leading Catho- 
lic magazine. 

I am a strange critter, outside the Church 
under protest, not inside. Our name is legion 
—this indeterminate species haunting a half- 
world, forced by family prejudice to continue 
functioning in the Protestant sects when our 
minds and hearts are purely Catholic. In my 
own narrow circle I know six such women. All 
of us read avidly of Luce’s conversion and 
have followed her spiritual promise of growth 
but ... we'll take her on a tour of Protestant 
hearts to uncurl her lovely hair-do. We'd visit 
a family in which the husband pops his wife 
into an asylum for shock treatment whenever 
she opens her mouth about her very mystical 
conversion. Her experiences read like that of 
the saints but hubby never heard of them. Mrs. 
Luce could write a play on the circle we know 
that would out-Eliot Eliot. 

Dear readers, do pray for us who want to 
be in. Worry about us “little ones” awhile for 


whom the sayings of our Lord are not too hard 
and let Puritanism get to Gehenna quickly be- 
fore it ties any more millstones. 

Catholic Heart 


Ed.: You have our fervent prayers. But the 
Protestant ailment is not “heart trouble.” |] 
know countless “kind hearts and gentle people” 
among them and precisely because they have 
a heart, I want them to have the truth. 


“TOUCH NOT MINE ANOINTED” 
EDITOR: 

In regard to Mr. Murphy’s letter in the 
February issue criticizing sermons, let me say 
that some of the lessons of childhood are more 
easily learned than others. My aged grand- 
mother said many a rosary “that we might 
have good and holy priests.” My father for- 
bade us to talk about any “Man of the Cloth.” 
“Every man hath his proper gift of God, one 
after this manner and another after that” 
and not every man who is called to the priest- 
hood has the gift of eloquence. I am inclined 
to believe that our eloquent preachers influ- 
ence souls more by the sanctity of their lives 
than by their preaching. The Curé of Ars was 
a great priest but he was not noted for elo- 
quent preaching. His great work for souls 
was done in the confessional. 

The first responsibility of the priest is the 
offering of a clean oblation to God and the 
administration of the sacraments. Preaching, 
however important, is secondary. God loves 
the poor and the sermon cannot be planned for 
the great intellectuals alone. The latter may 
purchase many approved books that should 
stimulate their zeal, such as the Imitation, 
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Introduction to a Devout Life, the works of 
Father McGarry, Father Merton and many 
others. . Mary McGee 


Brockton, Mass. 


ACHESON AND THE U.N. 
EDITOR: 


In his thoughtful article on “Taft, Acheson 
and the United Nations” in your February 
issue, Dr. Peter Berger treats Dean Acheson 
far too academically. To claim that Dean 
Acheson had “no share” in creating the United 
Nations and consequently to whitewash him 
of “the guilt of his friends” and put the blame 
on “their false guidance” deserves the prize 
for lack of realism. 

Is Dr. Berger unfamiliar with “Dean Ache- 
son fawning over a Russian ambassador in 
1933 and drinking toasts after the recognition 
of the Soviet government”? (William Brad- 
ford Huie, in The American Mercury, October, 
1951, page 11.) Doesn’t he know of the enor- 
mous influence which this ambitious Frank- 
furter protégé and Hopkins follower wielded 
in the State Department under Hull, Stet- 
tinius, Byrnes and Marshall? Has he forgot- 
ten that Alger Hiss, when serving as Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations Delegation 
to the San Francisco Conference, was one of 
the most beloved intimates of the Acheson 
clique within the Department of State? 

Felix Wittmer 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Ed: The holy Dean was not 
anti-Russian in 1945. But Mr. 
Berger merely asserted that, as 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Acheson had 
no part in drafting the U. N. 
Charter. 





POPE PIUS AND WORLD FEDERATION 
EDITOR: 


Your article in the January issue, “Pius XII 
and World Federation” was read with deep 
interest and profit by me. At least, I can agree 
with you on your conclusion on page 245, “Here 
in the United States we need armies of Catho- 
lic writers and preachers who will prepare for 
a united world by spreading abroad the truth 
that this world is a figure of the Kingdom of 
God and that all men have been equally re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ.” 

Looking back over the past half century at 
the efforts of the geopoliticians to establish 
peace through a world organization, I can find 


nothing but failure which resulted from a basic 
error. “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” But, the Lord God 
has been definitely excluded from world organ- 
izations because the leaders of the nations hate 
Him. The peoples are apathetic and have little 
to say about such things. ... With a few oth- 
ers who seem to understand the problem, I 
agree that only a return to prayer and pen- 
ance offered to our good God that He will save 
us from destroying ourselves, is the answer. 
That is the reason I go along with our recent 
Popes, Bishop Sheen, Father Keller and Father 
Peyton; all of whom urge the rehabilitation 
of man. Louis D. Carroll 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ed.: I agree. Prayer and penance are neces- 
sary. The best of plans for World Federation 
can only be a skeleton into which God must 
breathe life through His grace. But a plan 
is necessary. I did not approve any specific 
plan or organization in the “Federation” edi- 
torial, and I note that on December 24th, our 
Holy Father (without approving any specific 
organization) again advocated Federation. 
Stating that an indissoluble union of States is 
demanded by natural law, he continued: “This 
natural union they strive to embody in an 
external stable framework, an organization.” 


“GOD AND MAN AT YALE” 
EDITOR: 

Father McSorley’s enthusiastic review of 
William Buckley’s God and Man at Yale in 
your December, 1951, issue seems to me to 
overlook some basic defects in the book. 

When Mr. Buckley depicts the neutral, if 
not hostile, attitude toward religion and “tra- 
ditional” economics at Yale, he is writing as 
an avowed Christian. Actually, Mr. Buckley 
is a practicing Catholic (see Atlantic, Decem- 
ber, 1951) and his readers are thus entitled to 
assume that when he writes of economic doc- 
trines he is writing, if not from the Catholic 
viewpoint, at least from the Christian point of 
view. Yet, in reading this book, one wonders 
how any Christian can justify as does Mr. 
Buckley, the accumulation of vast fortunes by 
virtually any expedient method, and the great 
inequalities of wealth that exist in our modern 
society. One has the uneasy feeling that some- 
how or other Christian justice and charity 
have fallen by the wayside. 

Mr. Buckley’s economic views are so rusty, 
so selfishly individualistic, and so non-Chris- 
tian that one wonders if he has ever read any 
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of the papal encyclicals pertaining to the 
Christian and his obligations in the temporal 
order. 

Mr. Buckley may be a very sincere young 
man—his book indicates that he is—but if he 
illustrates any one point it is the unfortunate 
situation in which a thoughtful Catholic stu- 
dent finds himself in one of our modern secu- 
lar universities. Mr. Buckley could well afford 
the philosophical training and the grounding 
in the social position of his own Church that 
a sound Catholic college or university could 
give him. As it stands now, his book is of 
credit to no one, God, man or Yale. 


Catherine M. Callaghan 
ld 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ed.: As an innocent bystand- 
er, I defer to Father McSorley 
who says, “I must have missed 
that page in which Mr. Buckley 
‘justifies the accumulation of 
vast fortunes by virtually any 
expedient method.’ It wasn’t in 
my copy.” 


NEGROES IN WASHINGTON 
EDITOR: 


“Negroes, Restaurants and Washington, 
D. C.,” by Adolph Schalk in the January issue, 
might well serve as a model for articles on 
interracial justice. The factual presentation, 
the restraint, the fairness would surely im- 
press even those with a mild interest in the 
subject. ... Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

You may be pleased to know that Hecht’s 
Department Store in Washington has finally 
broken its policy of discrimination and now 
accepts Negroes as well as white people, with- 
out segregation, at its lunch counter. It is 
hard to say, but it is conceivable, that the 
WORLD article might have helped a little to 


bring this about... . Adolph Schalk 
Chicago, Til. 


SURPRISE BEHIND THE DOOR 
EDITOR: 

Being of Czech extraction myself, I was de- 
lighted with Lawrence V. Ryan’s “Czech 
Christmas Customs” in the December issue. 
This delightful article aroused in me fond 


memories of Christmases spent at home. 
Nearly all the customs spoken of by Mr. Ryan 
are familiar to me. Reading about them was 
a distinct pleasure. Second only to the cus- 
tom of the whole family going to Midnight 
Mass, the one I cherish most was‘ a surprise 
that gave extreme delight to us nine children. 
After the Christmas Eve supper Dad would 
leave the house and we supposed that he went 
back to the store. The lights would be turned 
on in the parlor and he would come back after 
some time and tell one of the younger children 
to see whether the door to the living room was 
locked. Then the little one would open the 
door and have the first glimpse of the beauti- 
ful tree with the presents beneath it. I have 
never become accustomed to seeing a decorated 
tree two or three weeks before Christmas as 
one does nowadays. 


Rev. Bernard J. Havlik 
Goltry, Okla. 


CATHOLIC BLANSHARDS 
EDITOR: 


Catholics as a whole have too much of an 
inferiority complex. They are supersensitive. 
They go into raptures when some secular me- 
dium pays them attention, and then scream 
when opposition is offered. Because of this 
attitude they are vulnerable to attacks by 
Oxnam and Blanshard and others. 

When they are attacked there is too seldom 
logic in their defense but only ad hominem 
argument. We are too blasé about our religion 
and are constantly reminding the public of our 
monopoly of morality. We have got to rid 
ourselves of “smugness” before we can hope 
to earn the sincere regard of our separated 
brethren who are in disagreement with us. 

I am afraid that it is going to take a long 
time before we can become convinced of our 
failings. Our present attitude, if not changed, 
will in a short time earn us all the reputation 
of bigots. 

Let us get down to business before it is too 
late. Bernard Gregory Stone 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Ed.: (1) Catholics are human: they scream 
when hurt and beam when praised. (2) We 
are blasé about our religion: we do need more 
fervor. (3) May we always have the reputa- 
tion of being bigots toward error, never toward 
people. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as 


possible, 
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The Moslem World in Ferment 


By JoHN B. SHEERIN 


Fon several years the peace-loving 
Soviet Press has maintained that 
the Anglo-American alliance is 
striving to drag the whole world 
into another war. On February 
2d at Paris, Jacob Malik announced 
to the U.N. General 
Assembly that “this 
world war has in 
fact begun.” “Three 
imperialistic colonial powers” are 
fighting the global conflict against 
nations seeking independence and 
“war is being waged against Korea, 
China, Malaya, Egypt, Tunisia and 
Morocco.” 

Malik’s remarks were inspired 
partially by the military campaigns 
in the Far East but more particu- 
larly by the recent troubles in the 
Middle East. In January the Mos- 
lem world was in ferment. British 
soldiers in Egypt fought pitched 
battles with local police and terror- 
ists; in Tunisia, French soldiers 
fired on the natives; in Morocco and 
Algeria, the natives intensified their 
demands, and in Iran the anti- 
British fever mounted. 


Jacob 
Malik 





T is no doubt that the situa- 
tion in the Arab world is grim. The 
smoldering fires may blaze up at 
any minute and the Soviets are do- 
ing their best to fan the flames and 
exploit the crisis. At 
the end of January, 
the Secretary of the 
Arab League gave a 
dinner in honor of Andrei Vishinsky 
before the Soviet Foreign Minister 
left Paris for Moscow. 

On this occasion, the master 
vituperator flirted with the Arabs 
and pressed them to his bosom. No, 
Russia would never play false with 
Islam! Russia would be their friend 
forever! As for enemies, he remind- 
ed the dinner guests that it was the 
French who were suppressing the 
Arab nationalists in Tunisia and 
that the British were the villains in 
Egypt. 

A few days later, Pravda followed 
up with a Valentine asking the 
Egyptian people “fallen into mis- 
fortune under foreign occupation” 
to look hopefully to the Soviet 
Union and to Stalin. 


Vishinsky’s 
Dinner 
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It would be extravagant, however, 
to attempt to pin full responsibility 
for the Moslem ferment on the 
Soviets. They have a finger in the 
troubles but the root causes are to 
be sought elsewhere. First of all 
there is the factor of religious 
fanaticism. This is the heart of the 
matter. Much of the rising na- 
tionalism is so closely intertwined 
with the religious movement that it 
is hard to distinguish between the 
two. It is frightening to think that 
this burning problem must be 
handled, from the American side, 
by State Department liberals who 
have no sympathetic understand- 
ing of any form of religion. 

In Morocco, for instance, the na- 
tionalist movement originated as a 
project for the regeneration of 
Islam. The Istiqlal, as it is called, 
soon realized that it could achieve 
little under French oppression and 

the opposition of re- 


Moslem actionary Moslem 
Pro- brotherhoods tied to 
gressives the apronstrings of 


the Government. It 
seems that the tribal system is 
maintained in Morocco and the 
chiefs of these tribes are sustained 
in power by the French officials. 
The Government refuses to inter- 
fere in- the administration of jus- 
tice by the tribal chiefs. (Cf. “After 
Egypt, Morocco?”’, New Leader, De- 
cember 24, 1951.) 


Tue chiefs would regard any in- 
vestigation of their “racket” as an 
attack upon Islam and so _ the 
French keep hands off, alleging 
that they are protectors of order, 
religion and tradition. But things 
are so bad that even the Resident 
General Guillaume recently said: 
“It is time we put a stop to the de- 
plorable tradition whereby every 
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trial begins with the accused slip- 
ping a couple of banknotes to the 
cadi.” The Istiqlal therefore has 
developed into a Resistance Move- 
ment to break the twin tyranny of 
cadis and foreign rulers. 

The power of the Istiqlal is grow- 
ing. Recently the French attempted 
to “rig” an election and the Istiqlal 
succeeded in persuading 95% of the 
Casablanca voters and 60 to 80% of 
the others to stay away from the 
polls. Most importantly, the Sultan 
backs the Istiqlal in their striving 
to liberate Morocco. He is the re- 
ligious and nominally the temporal 
ruler of the Moroccan community. 


Ix Egypt, the American-born Sis- 
ter Anthony was recently slain on 
the steps of her convent in Ismailia. 
Egyptian guilt has not yet been 
proved but the 
crime is of a piece 
with other flagrant 
cases of anti-Chris- 
tian animosity in Egypt. According 
to a correspondent in the London 
Tablet (November 17, 1951) this 
anti-Christian campaign has been 
in progress for some time, nurtured 
of course by the Moslem Brother- 
hood which has a strong Com- 
munist faction. On October 23d, 
for instance, mobs fired stones at 
the Maronite Church of Daher and 
the Maronite College and later at 
the Orthodox Coptic Cathedral. In 
the Christian quarter of Cairo, ac- 
cording to the Tablet writer, it was 
not unusual to hear: “From now 
on, no more of the Cross in Egypt” 
or “Today the English, tomorrow 
the Christians.” 

In Iran, the explosive anti-British 
sentiment of Premier Mossadqgh 
looks like nothing more than excks- 
sive nationalism. But this national- 
ism has its roots deep in religious 


Sister 
Anthony 
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fanaticism. Some Iranians regard 
Mossadegh much as the people of 
India revered Gandhi: he is their 
protector, savior of their culture 
and way of life. The former Am- 
bassador to Teheran, Mr. Henry F. 

Grady, recently said 


American that Iranian legis- 
Ambassador ators were not free 
Grady to register their 


opposition to Mos- 
sadegh because of the intimidation 
practiced by Fadayan Islam (De- 
fenders of Islam), a _ fanatical 
group of religious rightists who 
operate as terrorists. Mossadegh 
knows that his Iranian Zealots 
have no love for Soviet Russia 
though his preposterous handling 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
affair seems to be leading Iran 
down the road to bankruptcy, thus 
preparing the way for a Soviet coup 
d’état in that unhappy country. 


Pune TOYNBEE writing in The 
New York Times Magazine (Octo- 
ber 7, 1951) says that the Iranians 
generally are Shi’ah Moslems, a 
branch of Islam more fanatical and 
exacting than the dominant Sunnis 
of Egypt and the Arab world. They 
are not at all convinced of the supe- 
riority of Western culture. “Their 
indignation is not against a foreign 
exploiter who has threatened the 
integrity of the Iranian state; it is 
against a group of impious bar- 
barians who have no respect for the 
Koran.” Toynbee tells of a provin- 
cial crowd that assaulted a group of 
nurses on their way to a hospital 
simply because the faces of the 
nurses were uncovered. They as- 
serted that they would rather have 
their children die than have them 
aided by such monsters. 

It is a strange fact that Arabs, in 
various parts of the Moslem world, 
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will temporize with the Soviets. It 
is true that they are shrewd bar- 
gainers but yet they must know 
they cannot beat the Soviet game. 
They are aware of the thirty or 
forty millions of Moslems deprived 
of national and religious freedom 
in the U.S.S.R. and yet they allow 
the Communists to maintain under- 
eover organizations, in Iran for 
instance, under titles such as 
“Brotherhood of the Koran.” It’s a 
mystery. 


Tux second factor causing trouble 
in the Middle East is the corruption 
of local politicians. This is de- 
plorable. Charles Foltz, Jr., Middle 
Eastern expert for the U. S. News 
and World Report, recently said 
that the two cores of infection in 
that section are the meddling re- 
ligious leaders and corrupt politi- 
cians and businessmen. (Lincoln 
Steffens long ago proved that you 
cannot have corrupt politicians 
without corrupt businessmen to 
feed them.) But Foltz seems to 
think that the poli- 
ticians were more 
troublesome than 
the Moslem religious 
leaders. He insisted that the hungry 
millions could easily be fed with 
modern farming techniques and 
machinery but he felt that any 
financial aid would probably go 
down the rathole of political cor- 
ruption. He played down national- 
ism and Communism as trouble- 
makers, saying that the politicians 
beat the drums for nationalism just 
to make Britain or Israel the scape- 
goat in order to divert attention 
from their own game. Perhaps 
Ambassador Grady had this in 
mind when he wrote recently that 
Mossadegh was “one of the few 
honest politicians in the country.” 


Arab 
Politicos 
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The third factor in the witches’ 
brew in the Middle East is the spirit 
of nationalism and our chief con- 
cern is that we have been handling 
it badly. Apparently our diplomats 
are convinced that native peoples 
should be given their freedom but 
they hesitate to express their views 
or to use pressure to bring it about. 
They handle the problem in terms 
of expediency rather than of jus- 
tice. 


C onswen the case of Morocco. 
American airfields are everywhere 
and yet Americans are mute with 
regard to the French regime and its 
treatment of the natives. Suppose 
that the natives should decide to 
rise up in a campaign of terrorism. 
Undoubtedly the French could and 
would quell it unmercifully. But 
the moral consequences of such a 
policy would be disastrous. As 
some one said last month: “The 
Moslem world is like a vast, echo- 
ing Mosque. Trouble in any part 
sets reverberations rolling through- 
out the Islamic Crescent.” In some 
way we should make known to the 
natives, and certainly to the 
French, that we thoroughly disap- 
prove of the present high-handed 
regime. 

Sal Tas, writing in the New 
Leader (December 17, 1951) tells 
of an American airfield constructed 
in Morocco. The Americans set up 
a wage-scale based on ability of the 
worker. The French 
demanded one scale 
for Frenchmen and 
another scale for 
the natives: the minimum for the 
Moroccans to be about one-third of 
the minimum salary for the French 
workers. The Americans at first 
refused to accept this scale but 
after intervention from the highest 


Unfair 
Wages . 
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diplomatic quarters, the Americans 
had to give in. In situations such 
as this, our State Department 
should instruct American com- 
panies to remain adamant and thus 
show the natives that our sympa- 
thies are with them. 


W: find some ponderous British 
writers looking down their noses at 
Mossadegh. They claim that na- 
tionalism is as out of date as the 
jinrikisha or the ox-plow. Today, 
they say, is the day of vast power 
aggregations, of military alliances 
and economic blocs. The Iranians 
therefore are indulging in danger- 
ous daydreams of nostalgic return 
to the glories of Darius and the 
Parthians, and they claim that 
Mossadegh is only the expression 
of an emotional desire to block 
technological advance. 

Pope Pius XII answered that ar- 
gument very tersely in his Christ- 
mas Message of 1939: “A funda- 
mental postulate of any just and 
honorable peace is an assurance for 
all nations, great or small, power- 
ful or weak, of their right to life 
and independence.” (By contrast 
with other British writers, Michael 
de la Bedoyere espouses the cause 
of nationalists in a thoughtful ar- 
ticle in this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p.) 

Mossadegh may be a crackpot. 
He seems to be dragging his coun- 
try down to bankruptcy. It is not 
pleasant to contemplate Europe’s 
loss of 75% of its 
oil supply in case 
the Communists 


The Oil 
of Iran 


should take over in 

Iran. But let justice be done though 
the heavens fall! We don’t want to 
make the same mistake as the Brit- 
ish who thought they could strong- 
arm Mossadegh out of power. The 
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Iranians have a right to independ- 
ence: they are a proud people, 
they resented the British occupa- 
tion during the last war, and they 
have a right to choose their own 
leaders. 

Juridically, the British were in 
the right on the question of the Oil 
Company contract but how badly 
they bungled it by irritating a 
proud people who wanted not only 
national independence but more 
importantly, a full economic inde- 
pendence. Undoubtedly Iranian 
sentiment has been exploited by 
Red agitators and corrupt politi- 
cians but at the center of it there is 
a clean, hard core of honest na- 
tionalism. 


S ome Catholics feel that the inde- 
pendence of the Moslem nations 
will constitute a severe blow to 
Catholic missionary effort. That 
may or may not prove correct: in 
Morocco for instance, France is 
aligned with the most corrupt and 
antiquated form of Mohammedan- 
ism. But the question of primary 
importance is: have these nations 
a right to be free? If these nations 
are entitled to independence, then 
no amount of missionary benefit 
can overbalance the requirements 
of justice. 

Moreover, the whole problem 
comes down to this: either we give 
them their freedom now or they will 
fight for it, and when they fight 
they will have Soviet Russia on 
their side. If they win, will Soviet 
Russia’s puppet regime allow any 
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freedom of missionary enterprise? 
It is about time that our State 
Department ceased handling this 
question of the Arab world with 
kid gloves. We are told that, due 
to the intimate connection of Brit- 
tain and France with that area and 
because of our anxiety to soothe the 
sensibilities of our allies, the United 
States will take no initiative in this 
sector. Actually the events of last 
month have forced our hand: we 
must take the initiative in bringing 
pressure on France—especially—to 
modernize its atti- 
tude toward native 
peoples. Colonial- 
ism is dead and the 
French should be told in no uncer- 
tain terms of its demise. As long 
as the corpse of colonialism re- 
mains, the corrupt local politicians 
of any country will continue to ex- 
ploit it by blaming “Western im- 
perialists” for the poverty and 
misery of the natives; as long as 
it remains, it is a breeding-source ~ 
for Communism. Big power poli- 
tics, national and religious ten- 
sions, misguided American propa- 
ganda, the sinister freemasonry of 
Mohammedanism: all these have 
complicated the problems of the 
Moslem World. But it seems to me 
that we ought at least to solve the 
problem of nationalism. In spite 
of scheming politicians, religious 
fanatics and Communist agitators, 
the obvious solution is the correct 
one; small nations should be al- 
lowed to satisfy their normal as- 
pirations for independence. 


No Kid 
Gloves! 











The 
Stumbling Block 


By 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


I. is not possible to be less of a 
theologian than I am, nor more per- 
suaded of what Kierkegaard says, 
that God is not someone of Whom 
one speaks, but someone to Whom 
one speaks. I do not say that boast- 
ingly; it is a fact that all theological 
reasoning quickly becomes a test 
of my faith, when it is nourished on 
the prayer of the mystics. As soon 
as one pretends to bring me proofs, 
I lose ground. As soon as I am made 
aware of a spiritual contact, I ad- 
here to it without effort. I am far 
from wishing to discredit rational 
consciousness; and I even subscribe 
entirely to what Newman says, 
that “the pretended religion of the 
heart with neither orthodoxy nor 
doctrine is but the warmth of a 
cadaver, real one moment but des- 
tined to disappear.” 

Everything I wrote in the pre- 
ceding chapter witnesses this truth: 
the intermittences of the heart of 
which Proust speaks reign also 
in the relations of the faithful 
with his God and perseverance is 





achieved only when, according to 
Coventry Patmore’s remark, “we 
do not deny in darkness what has 
been revealed to us in light. . .” 
and when, apart from all sentiment, 
we adhere by will to the Christian 
doctrine and practice it, in dryness, 
in aridity. 


I REVEAL here simply a trait of my 
nature: I attain to God in myself 
and in others through the experi- 
ence which I have of Him and 
through that which they have of 
Him and thanks to the crosschecks 
which it is thus given to me to es- 
tablish. And for example, I have 
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never dared to confess to friends in 
Orders the small amount of help I 
find personally in the very intelli- 
gent and “modern” review which 
they publish. 

From these men who have chosen 
to renounce the world and what is 
of the world, we expect nothing— 
I at least expect nothing, other than 


the secret of their profound life, 


than the communication of that 
Peace which is not that given by the 
world and which they cannot have 
failed to receive. . . . But is it in- 
deed true that they have found it? 
That is the whole question for me: 
it is the mystery of God in each of 
us. I would like to be assured that 
they are not too much affected by 
what is “of the day,” they from 
whom we ask the words of eternity. 


| again, I am speaking only 
in my own name and I do not doubt 
that it is very necessary for the 
Church to give its reply in all Or- 
ders and on all levels to the ques- 
tions asked by the rising generation, 
and in its own vocabulary; but for 
me, I confess, that it does not inter- 
est me in the least to know what 
my friends in Orders think about 
the Marshall plan, the revolution 
in technics, or the crisis of the 
French cinema. They are the last 
whose opinion on these problems 
matters to me. Their very dress, it 
seems to me, separates them physi- 
cally from this civilization which is 
mechanical and spiritually destruc- 
tive. They are a living negation of 
everything the world worships and 
at the same time they embody an 
affirmation which the world rejects. 

The purpose of these Religious in 
the Paris of today is to maintain a 
guidepost, is to say over and over 
again untiringly in the name of 
their Master: “I am there; I am al- 
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ways there.” And doubtless, that 
is what they do; but perhaps they 
are not always aware of it: how 
ill-adapted they are to this world 
whose language they do their ut- 
most to speak! How one would like 
to cry to them—but most certainly 
not as an affront—on the contrary, 
as praise: “Attend to what concerns 
you, to Him Who concerns you, to 
Him Whom you concern; initiate 
yourself into the secret of contem- 
plation.” 

I already hear their reply: that 
Christians are not of the world, but 
that they are in the world, in a 
world which it is their mission to 
change profoundly. I concede to 
them that here, perhaps, I yield to 
the fatigue of age, of that intermi- 
nable struggle which each man 
wages against himself. 

Without doubt it is a peculiarity 
of mine to expect from those who 
have given themselves to Christ 
nothing but a reply to the eternal 
question: “and you, what say you 
of Him?” Oh! how avidly I would 
listen to them, if they spoke to me 
of the Son of Man, not as theo- 
logians, not as sociologists, but as 
those who see, who touch the res- 
urrected Christ! 


I KNOW in advance what a Reli- 
gious thinks of surrealism, or of lib- 
erty according to Sartre. The dog 
of the Scripture returned to his own 
vomit, not to the vomit of others. 
How could their problems be ours? 
It is no problem for us to know 
whether or not it is necessary to 
procure an abortion for one’s mis- 
tress, or whether the man we have 
just killed is a victim of our jeal- 
ousy or of our loyalty to a political 
party. That does not concern the 
children of God. The problem of 
“red gloves” does not exist for a 
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man who each morning recites, be- 
fore consecrating or before receiv- 
ing the body of the Lord: Lavabo 
inter innocentes manus meas. Not 
that his gloves may not be red, in- 
deed, but he knows that they are 
and in what water he must wash 
them. 

In view of the desperate condi- 
tion to which the human race has 
brought itself, when I no longer 
meet a single Socialist who has in- 
herited the faith of a Juares, nor a 
single Communist who does not 
feel himself bound to the cause of 
Slavic imperialism, in a time when 
the universe of concentration camps 
survives the infamous governments 
which created it, where the torture 
of man by man crowns an exploi- 
tation of man by man, who has no 
other recourse (since it is no long- 
er the employers who exploit man, 
but the proletarian class itself, im- 
peccable and infallible, and whose 
prerogatives and rights know no 
limits), there is no longer anything 
for us Christians to do but to bring 
this atrocious world and the Cath- 
olic Church face to face, the old 
vessel of antique form but filled 
with the Truth of which it has lost 
nothing throughout nineteen cen- 
turies and the waters of darkness 
and slime which bear it. 


I. is this Church, however, which, 
according to the anonymous author 
of an article in the Protestant jour- 
nal Reforme, whose “compromises, 
cowardices, weaknesses, and lies 
. . .”’ I pretend to justify in The 
Stumbling Block. As if such blas- 
phemy had ever occurred to me! As 
if I could ever for a single instant 
have suspected the holy Church of 
such abominations! She is holy but 
her members are sinners. 

I criticized, wrongly or rightly, 
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in certain preachers what appeared 
to me to be exaggerations, devia- 
tions, and in certain clerics an ex- 
cessive complaisance with regard 
to the lower forms of piety—but in 
my mind it was a question of errors 
with respect to the truth which 
the immutable Church has always 
taught. If I have used the word 
“lie” in connection with these tradi- 
tions, with these usages, I immedi- 
ately added within the truth. The 
expression is worth what it’s worth 
and it is not certain that it is very 
defensible. But it goes without say- 
ing that in my mind “a lie within 
the truth” is no longer a lie and 
that it is clarified and finds its rea- 
sons for continuing to exist and for 
being suffered by the Church, if 
not tolerated and encouraged. 
When the associate of Reforme, 
in order to avoid the suspicion of 
pharisaism, thinks he has to expose 
“the poor wretched Church re- 
formed in certain respects .. .” I 
refuse to return the civility, the 
Catholic Church appearing in no 
direction to deserve this epithet. I 
add that I would not willingly ap- 
ply it, either, to Protestant Church- 
es: one can be a heretic without be- 
ing, properly speaking, wretched. 


Waar I would rather contest in 
Protestantism is its existence as a 
Church. And it arms itself against 
ours because she is the only one 
which has a head and members, an 
organization proportionate to the 
planet. The national Reformed 
Churches also have, doubtless, on 
restricted stages, a thousand occa- 
sions for mixing into human poli- 
tics. But they do not constitute 
that spiritual empire which, inde- 
pendent of all the nations, finds it- 
self by virtue of its independence 
obliged to deal with Caesar, to deal 
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with him in the act of opposing 
him. 

Such are the inconveniences and 
the risks of the true Church: 
Catholicity constitutes the essential 
character of its authenticity; Cath- 
olicity is precisely what all the 
heresies lack. 

As for what obliges the editor of 
Reforme to hide his face, this mix- 
ture of indulgence and of irritation 
with which I am inspired by certain 
usages, certain traditions with 
which the centuries have marked 
Catholic piety, I reply stoutly that, 
as a child in the House, I recognize 
it to be my right to become irritated 
or to get along with them, having 
on this subject to account for my- 
self to no one but the Father of the 
family, but I cannot prevent myself 
from regarding the scandalized airs 
of my separatist brother as indeed 
subject to caution. 

I am inclined to believe that he 
is only too happy to find in them a 
pretext for turning his eyes away 
from the old mother Church whose 
marks of truth are manifested with 
more and more brilliance as the 
antique nave approaches the door, 
and that in the heaven of the end 
of time we are already seeking for 
the place where the sign of the Son 
of Man will appear. On that day, 
what flock will the resurrected Fa- 
thers of the first Christian genera- 
tions join? Beyond a doubt, that 
flock where they shall find intact 
that treasure of faith which they 
received from the Apostles and 
which only the Catholic Church 
shall have preserved until the end. 


Fon as Bossuet says, everything 
is based on the question: “Where 
was the Church before the Reform? 
... When you came into the world, 
there was no one in the world who 
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believed as you did: if then your 
doctrine is the truth, it follows that 
the truth was extinguished on 
earth. .. . When the Reform was 
begun, was there a single man who, 
in joining up with Luther, with 
Zwingli, with Calvin, with whom 
you will, said to him when he 
joined: I have always believed as 
you do, I have never believed in 
the Mass, nor in the Pope, nor in 
the Dogma which you take again 
in the Roman Church.” 


T ase texts of Bossuet brought 
back to my mind what I remem- 
bered having read in a young Prot- 
estant review published in 1933 by 
the disciples of Karl Barth. In the 
course of a dialogue, a Protestant 
denied that Rome had ever been 
the Church, and that the Church 
before Luther could have resided 
elsewhere than “in a succession of 
martyrs, Amalricians, Albigensians, 
Beghers.” To which the other Prot- 
estant protested: “A manifest ab- 
surdity! You prefer some doubtful 
intellectuals to Anselm, to Bernard, 
to Francis!” 

Reply to which there is no an- 
swer, and if people were obedient 
to reasoning and not to the spiritu- 
al passions more exigent than those 
of the heart, they would yield to the 
evidence of which Bossuet speaks 
so magnificently : 

“If one opens one’s eyes to the 
truth but once,” he writes in his 
Warning to Protestants, “if one 
sees that it is not possible to refuse 
us the title of true Church where 
one can find the salvation we are 
all seeking, those who are truly 
seeking it will not delay to carry 
their reflections farther: They will 
recognize advantages more brilliant 
than the sun in the Roman Catholic 
Church above all other societies 
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which give themselves the title of 
Church. They will see there the an- 
tiquity, the succession, the perse- 
verance in remaining always the 
same. They will see there the throne 
of Saint Peter where Christians of 
all times have gloried in preserving 
unity; in that throne, an eminent 
and inviolable authority, and in- 
compatibility with all the errors 
which have always been struck 
down from this high seat.” 


; ao all, let my critic of Reforme 
not imagine that I claim to affect 
him nor to convince him by the tes- 
timony of that voice which he has 
so many reasons for hating. It is 
for my own sake that at the end of 
these confidences I am anxious to 
quote Bossuet, I want to testify to 
my own fidelity and to the indefec- 
tible love which the holy Church 
inspires in me. Some have thought 
that I was abandoning myself to 
moods. .. . No: I have yielded to a 
need, to the desire to communicate 
to others that persuasion I have 
that the time is come, certainly not 
to interfere with the essential thing 
which is the treasure entrusted to 
the Church, but to shake up even 
respectable conceptions and habits. 

If there is one thing which today 
is proven (and therein resides our 
consolation and our hope), it is that 
the evangelical message has pre- 
served all its stunning power over 
the heart, provided that it be of- 
fered to a suffering and despairing 
man by someone as suffering as he, 
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but who is on the verge of an in- 
finite hope. The eternal newness 
of Christ, belongs to the apostles of 
recent times whom we have seen 
rise up here and there, to make it 
perceptible to a society in the pres- 
ence of which, one after the other, 
all other solutions are closed. 

Nothing touches me more in the 
Gospel than the question Christ, 
when abandoned by those who 
asked too much, asked of the few 
who remained: “And you? You 
also wish to leave me?” And the 
response which is our response: 
“To whom shall we go, Lord? 
You have the words of eternal 
life.” 


T ux is a supreme truth to reveal 
to the men of today who have ad- 
mitted once and for all that they 
are atheists: it is that they are athe- 
ists only with respect to the God 
of the philosophers and savants, to 
the God whose death Nietzsche pro- 
claimed and who, in effect, does not 
exist. But the Father Whose Son 
has revealed that He exists by this 
single invocation: “Our Father 
Who art in Heaven .. .” this God 
to Whom Claudel said: “Now You 
are someone all of a sudden!” it is 
the mission of the Church to reveal 
Him to the modern world, by chang- 
ing perhaps some of its customs, 
by clearing the channels and the 
avenues through which Grace, in 
recent times, shall be _ spread 
throughout the world and _ shall 
cover it. 


























The Dream of a God 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


In recent years a considerable body 
of writing concerning Ireland has 
been served out to the reading pub- 
lic, and the bulk of it is of the dis- 
illusioned type. Its authors are, 
apparently, more interested in the 
mud about the feet of their Dark 
Rosaleen than in the stars about 
her head. The present article is of 
a quite different type. It is not that 
its author prefers to labor under 
illusions about Ireland. He has, it 
is to be hoped, no illusions. But he 
has a very deep and unshaken love 
of his native land, of its beauty, its 
tragedy, its brave humor, its ever- 
present background of the eternal. 

Ireland is an indescribably beau- 
tiful country. No wonder the poet 
says of it: 


“Here He loosed from His hold 
A brown tumult of wings, 
Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 
Of an island that sings. 





“He made you all fair, 

You in purple and gold 
You in silver and green, 
Till no eye that has seen 

Without love can behold.” 


Tas more you see of Ireland the 
more cautious you become about 
making any definite statement as 
to which part of it is the most beau- 
tiful. You may think Connaught 
excels until you have been in Done- 
gal. You may think Donegal su- 
premely beautiful until you have 
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seen the twilight fading out of some 
of the valleys of the Midlands. You 
may think the hush of a moonlit 
night in Westmeath the height of 
romantic loveliness until you have 
see the sunrise gilding the Munster 
side of the Shannon. You may look 
down upon the Golden Vale and 
think that here at last is the gem of 
gems of rural beauty, until you 
have stood on the Dublin moun- 
tains and watched the morning 
mists rolling seaward out of the 
Vale of Shanganagh. Here, indeed, 
you may feel disposed to award the 
palm until you have crept into the 
heart of the Wicklow ranges. 

When you go into Wexford, how- 
ever, you have to reconsider the 
whole question, for Wexford also is 
beautiful—and not merely beauti- 
ful here and there, but beautiful 
from end to end. There are no wide 
plains or high mountains or brown 
boglands in Wexford. A chain of 
blue peaks walls it off from Mun- 
ster, and the wooded hills of south- 
ern Wicklow divide it from the rest 
of Leinster. 


Paanars the Irish landscape offers 
some clue to the strange mixture of 
qualities which makes up the com- 
plex Irish character. There is an 
elfin aspect about the scenery of 
Ireland, neither quite of this world 
nor of the next. Their lovely land 
has made the Irish a nature-loving 
people and, before they embraced 
Christianity, they followed a pagan 
religion and worshiped in a stately, 
druidic ceremonial, a beautiful god 
of nature. 

The Irish combine two opposite 
characteristics in a very remarkable 
way. They are passionately patri- 
otic and they carry their love of 
country wherever they go. Yet they 
have the supernatural patriotism of 
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God’s children and their other- 
worldliness has made them seem 
unpractical and unbusinesslike to 
the hardheaded and worldly-wise. 
Their spiritual viewpoint inclines 
them to look at this world with ref- 
erence to the next. 

It is not improbable that the spir- 
itual stability of the Irish has some- 
thing to do with their general lack 
of enthusiasm for the making of 
money and what is known as get- 
ting on in the world. The Irish 
spirit does not deify efficiency. 
Man does not live in order to get 
things done. He is forced to get 
things done, more or less, in order 
to live. 


Tue Irish have the defects of their 
great qualities. They have warm 
hearts and hot tempers. Their 
blood rapidly boils under provoca- 
tion. They are passionate in their 
loves and hates and they do not 
easily forget a wrong. They are cou- 
rageous and make good soldiers— 
brave to the point of being reckless. 
They are hospitable and regard un- 
friendliness to the stranger as a 
crime. They possess both wit and 
humor and their sense of fun can 
tinge the worst tragedy with an ele- 
ment of comedy. 

While this sense of fun may be 
found here and there throughout 
the country, it seems to be indige- 
nous to Munster and especially to 
the city and county of Cork. Here 
on every hand you find tenderness 
and brightness and “blarney.” It 
is related that the word “blarney” 
was coined by the Virgin Queen— 
glory be to God! The Lord of Blar- 
ney castle, a MacCarthy, so often 
beguiled her with amiable messages 
(it is said) that at length she ex- 
claimed “that is all blarney and 
means nothing.” 
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To be sure, Cork blarney does not 
mean very much beyond a laudable 
desire to please. It is best explained 
by other words popular here, such 
as wheedling, deludthering, sooth- 
ering. None of these denotes any 
culpable guile. The people of Cork 


hold with St. Augustine that an- 


ounce of honey attracts more flies 
than a gallon of vinegar. Their 
light-heartedness does not seem to 
be Irish; it resembles the gaiety of 
France, and may be in part due to 
a French strain, but it seems nat- 
ural here. The sunny and mild cli- 
mate of this land of many waters 
and the feminine loveliness of its 
undulating meadows accord with 
the nature ascribed to all who are 
born within sound of the Bells of 
Shandon. 


I, marked contrast to the gaiety of 
Munster is the sadness that seems 
to hang like a pall over Connaught. 
But there is an infinite charm in 
that country of sorrow. You will 
feel it most in dark Connemara, the 
land of the bays of the sea. Con- 
nemara is a country of shadows. 
On the bright days they drift on 
the waters, for the tarns and inlets 
are all under hills, and they roam 
on the mountains when the weather 
is dark. To love it, you must first 
understand the pleasure of pain. 
And if you love it, you will think 
of it dark. You will not remember 
the brief sunshine but the. days 
when the mountains seem to exult 
in defiance or to glory in suffering. 
All the wild country beyond the 
wild Shannon seems lulled in an 
unnatural sleep on days when the 
wind is still and the sun is out. But 
when the storms rave in the moun- 
tains the west is awake. 

As you go westward you enter 
the oldest part of Ireland. The 
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highlands of Donegal are ancient 
enough, since there the folk seem 
to have altered so little for cen- 
turies, and so is Connemara, 
though there the spirit that lingers 
still in the mountains belongs to 
a later time of misfortune. But 
Kerry appertains to a period of 
which little or nothing is known. 
In Killarney you will remember the 
monks; but that fortunate place is 
only an outlying nook of waters 
and trees and flowers. The nook 
has a restful and calm beauty, 
“quiet as a nun breathless with 
adoration.” 

This is such a place as a man 
would choose when abandoning a 
world he found too hard and seek- 
ing oblivion in the love of his Divine 
Lord and Master. So it was a favor- 
ite haunt of monks; but it does not 
suggest the grave silence of hermits 
as Glendalough does; it reminds 
you of the happiness found in schol- 
arly cloisters and of peaceful and 
ordered lives. Here for a little 
while you are persuaded that all 
the tragedies and cares of the world 
are the things of a dream. 


Ox. cannot contemplate the ex- 
quisite workmanship and precious 
material of these monastic book- 
shrines without being struck by the 
extraordinary care with which the 
ancient Irish preserved their manu- 
scripts. These sacred relics bear 
testimony at once to their religious 
zeal and to their love of learning. 
They carry us back to the time 
when Ireland was the home of 
saints and doctors; when from 
every land those who were most 
eager to serve God and to improve 
themselves flocked to her shores, to 
receive there the warm welcome 
which her people have ever been 
ready to give to the stranger who 
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comes among them with peaceful 
purpose. Those were the days of 
her joy and her pride, the glorious 
centuries during which she held the 
intellectual supremacy of the world, 
during which her sons were the 
apostles of Europe, the founders of 
schools, and the teachers of doctors. 
Never did a nation give more gen- 
erously of its best and highest life 
than Ireland in that age. 

And yet the grand old monks are 
not wholly dead. To them more 
than to the poet belongs the non 
omnis moriar. Their spirit lives in 
us, if we are Christians and trust 
the larger hope. The very rocks 
they looked upon seem to have 
gained a human sense; in the air 
is the presence of unseen spirits, 
and the waves approach gently as 
in reverence for the shore pressed 
by their feet. To have stood, but 
for a moment and almost as in a 
dream, amid these sacred shrines is 
good for the soul. It is as if we had 
gone to the house of one who loved 
us, and found that he was dead. 
The world seems less beautiful, but 
God is nearer and heaven more real. 


No account of Ireland would be 
complete without some mention of 
the peasantry. When Goldsmith 
spoke of “a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride,” he paid a mag- 
nificent tribute to the people of his 
native land. The peasants of Ire- 
land are all sure that they are de- 
scended from chiefs. You will not 
understand them unless you think 
of them as if it were true. Their 
pride is not based on the notion that 
all men are born equal; on the con- 
trary, no one attaches more impor- 
tance to gentle descent. This be- 
lief has the same effect when it is 
justified (as beyond doubt it some- 
times is) and when it is not. It ex- 
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plains in part why the peasants of 
Ireland have so little in common 
with those of other countries. 

An old-fashioned courtesy seems 
to be their especial characteristic. 
Take shelter in any cottage on the 
mountains, and you will be greeted 
as if its inmates had been longing 
to see you. This will not be due to 
the fact that you seem prosperous; 
indeed, you would be even more 
graciously welcomed if you were in 
rags. You will find that your host 
is by nature a solitary man. He is 
a fireside traveler; in his dreams be 
will wander over the hills and far 
away. If you can describe far coun- 
tries to him, he will listen to you 
with open delight, though it will be 
probable that he will not believe a 
single word you say. And he will 
not have the least wish to emu- 
late your “extravagant and erring 
spirit.” 

When your host betakes himvself 
to bed he will cover the ashes on his 
hearth instead of extinguishing 
them, so that they will suffice to 
make his fire glow in the morning. 
Take that as a parable. To under- 
stand Irish history, you must re- 
member the survival of fires smol- 
dering, hidden. If people are as- 
tonished to find that nowadays the 
peasant exhibits so little of the for- 
mer veneration, they forget, or are 
unaware, that this was never more 
than external. When you deal with 
an Irishman, it is well to remember 
that he will never forget, and that 
it is improbable that he will ever 
forgive. Indeed, if I may use an 
Irish idiom, we are apt to remember 
things that never happened. 


Tas reminds me that my country 
has long been renowned for “bulls,” 
and these call for a word of ex- 
planation. Perhaps a bull may be 
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called a paradox used as a means 
of promulgating a point of view. 
To an Irishman, paradox is merely 
truth standing on its head to attract 
attention. The Irish bull is in many 
cases intentional. In some it is 
caused by the fact that the speaker 
is using a language foreign to him, 
but in more it is only a quicker and 
more vivid way of expressing his 
thought. 

Take that famous example: “No 
man can be in two places at once, 
barrin’ he’s a bird.” To my mind 
it suggests a bird’s quickness of 
flight admirably. Or take the case 
of the man who, to express his be- 
wilderment, said, “As soon as I 
knew where I was, I found I was 
somewhere else”; or of that other 
who remarked that he “was never 
at peace except when he was fight- 
ing.” In both of these the confu- 
sion of thought is only apparent. 
There are, of course, many silly 
bulls; but these have been made 
out of sheer amiability, in a des- 
-perate attempt to amuse. 

“The people of our island,” says 
Curran, “are by nature penetrating, 
sagacious, artful, and comic.” Very 
often an Irishman is comic only be- 
cause he is sagacious. There is 
plenty of wit, and the truly Irish 
peasant has always been famous 
for his quickness of tongue. Said 
an English traveler to his driver: 
“Why do you speak to your 
horse in English while you. talk 
Irish to your friends on the road?” 
“Sure,” said the driver, “an’ isn’t 
the English good enough for him?” 
Here was a good instance of an Irish 
reply; and local traditions preserve 
many epigrams such as the one by 
which a wandering poet avenged 
himself when he had been slighted 
by a landlord name Trench. Thus 
he wrote: 
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“You will find grace in the pulpit, 
and wit on the bench; 
But ’tis nothing but dirt you will 
find in a trench.” 


I xozep, the peasants differed main- 
ly from the landlords in being 
much more clever and very much 
more studious. This, I imagine, 
was due to the fact that they were 
more Celtic. The passionate ven- 
eration for learning and their zeal 
in acquiring it were shown in the 
old days by the respect they all paid 
to the poor scholars, and to those 
hedge schools in which ragged 
schoolmasters expounded the beau- 
ties of classical literature to stu- 
dents in rags. 

Having been born and bred in 
Ireland, I challenge anyone who has 
lived there to deny that there is 
something uncanny and unearthly 
about the country. Perhaps it is 
merely this impression of the super- 
natural, a thing rare enough now 
to seem uncanny; but be that as it 
may, one is apt to be conscious of 
some unnatural chill, as if the place 
were haunted. And it is haunted, 
if one can believe its inhabitants. 
A man is known by his dreams, and 
so is a race by its superstitious be- 
liefs. If one is afflicted by tales of 
vampires or werewolves or grim and 
abominable ghosts, its character is 
explained by such dread. 

You can learn something about 
Ireland by studying the nature of 
Irish ghosts. Of these supernatural 
manifestations there are many, and 
among them is that spectral coun- 
try, Tyrnanoge, the Irish fairyland. 
What is that I hear? Can it pos- 
sibly be the loud, vacant horse- 
laughter of the American business- 
man, who wastes his life in the 
futile attempt to add a cipher to his 
bank account? The pagan gentle- 
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man reminds me of the cultured 
lady who once said to me that she 
could not understand why any sane 
man would want to go to heaven 
when he could live in California! 
“We have not here a lasting city.” 
Life is an insoluble mystery any- 
way, so why go to Hollywood for 
its solution? Rather go to Conne- 
mara or Donegal for the good of 
your soul. 


Das races have known fairies 
and elves, but not with the same in- 
timate and enduring affection. 
While others have forgotten them, 
Ireland has kept the belief in them 
more eagerly than you might 
imagine if you were to judge by the 
little you will hear on the subject. 
Fear of ridicule and respect for the 
fairies inculcate silence. 

It is well known that they do not 
like to be mentioned, but that if a 
man should refer to them, he must 
be careful to call them the Little 
Good People. They are Irish, and 
therefore pleasure-loving and quar- 
relsome, kindly and dangerous, and 
above all things, peculiarly sensi- 
tive. It is not everyone who can 
behold the Little Good People; but 
many are cheered by glimpses of 
them, and see them play football 
with dead leaves, or dance on the 
green paths by the light of the 
moon. In a bright land of peace 
under the hills they live immortal 
and untroubled and innocent. 


t HAVE spoken with several who 
stated that they had seen the Little 
Good People, and with one old man 
who appeared certain that in his 
youth he had almost captured a 
leprechaun, the solitary elf of 


whom it is told that he sits by the 
wayside, clad in a green coat and 
red knee breeches, bending a little 
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brown face like a withered leaf over 
a shoe which he always tries to re- 
pair. If a man hears the lepre- 
chaun tapping the shoe, he ought 
to steal up behind and seize him, 
for then he will be given a ransom 
of gold; but he must not take his 
eyes off his prisoner till it is paid in 
full, else he will find his treasure all 
changed to withered leaves. 


“In a shady nook one moonlit night, 
A leprechaun I spied 
In scarlet coat and cap of green, 
A cruiskeen by his side. 
*Twas tick, tack, tick, his hammer 
went, 
Upon a weeny shoe, 
And I laughed to think of a purse 
of gold, 
But the fairy was laughing, too. 


“With tiptoe step and beating heart, 
Quite softly I drew nigh, 
There was mischief in his merry 
face, 
A twinkle in his eye; 
He hammered and sang with tiny 
voice 
And sipped the mountain dew; 
Oh, I laughed to think he was 
caught at last, 
But the fairy was laughing, too. 


“As quick as thought I grasped the 
elf, 
“Your fairy purse,” I cried. 
“My purse?’ said he, ‘’tis in her 
hand, 
That lady by your side.’ 
I turned to look, the elf was off, 
And what was I to do? 
Oh! I laughed to think what a fool 
I'd been 
And the fairy was laughing, 
too.” 


C HRISTIANITY imposes certain 
rules of conduct and insists that a 
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man shall live his life after a cer- 
tain pattern. Here Ireland responds 
to the test very well. We do not, 
any of us, succeed in reproducing 
perfectly the pattern set for us. If 
we did, Ireland would certainly de- 
serve the title “Island of Saints.” 
But we do recognize supernatural 
rules of conduct. Religion is in our 
lives a really dominant force. For 
almost all of us sin is still simply 
and unmistakably sin. Right and 
wrong are things apart, between 
which there can be no reconcilia- 
tion. 

There is a story of an Irishman 
who had known many calamities, 
and being asked by a friend wheth- 
er he wanted anything, answered: 
“Only the Day of Judgment.” It 
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was in a similar spirit that the Irish 
people endured many things, mak- 
ing light of them, because they 
looked forward to that day when 
they would have justice, and after 
brief trouble, would find eternal 
joy. There was an inner light that 
made them forget the darkness 
around. That intrinsic piety is still 
deep in their hearts today. “Scratch 
a Russian, and you will find a Tar- 
tar.” Scratch an Irishman, and 
you will find a saint. You may 
have to scratch somewhat deep, and 
I cannot assure you that it will be 
a safe operation, for Irish sanctity 
has often been militant, like St. 
Columba’s, but in the least saintly 
of Irishmen there is the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. 

















A College Girl, A Nun, 
and “Green Dolphin Street” 


By Sister M. Aquinas HEALy, R.S.M. 
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0, SisTER, how can you be so 
cruel?” 

Laughter froze on my lips as I 
looked down quickly at the tear- 
wet eyes and trembling mouth of 
the fresh young face beside me. I 
was baffled. I wanted to run away 
—not because of any sense of guilt, 
but because I felt helpless. How 
could I explain to this seventeen- 
year-old college freshman that she 
was all wrong? 

It happened the second week of 
the first semester at the small East- 
ern college at which I was teaching. 
I lived in the residence hall with 
the new freshmen who were just 
being initiated into the novelties of 
college life. This evening I had ac- 
companied one of the girls to the 
weekly movie which was shown in 
the auditorium on campus. Joanne 
was not a Catholic. She had at- 
tended a public high school and 
had never before associated with 
nuns. Up until today we had got- 
ten along together beautifully. And 
now this sudden and unforeseen 
embarrassment! 

The movie was Green Dolphin 
Street. Remember the scene in 
which Lana Turner and her hus- 
band sadly watch her sister, whose 
love affair has been frustrated, 
make her religious profession? 


Well, as the young Sister walked 
slowly up the aisle of the convent 
chapel, with an out-of-this-world 
expression on her lovely face, every 
nun in the audience—all twenty- 
five of us—broke out in spontane- 
ous, irrepressible laughter. 


Fon us who knew real nuns so 
well, this was the most natural 
reaction possible. The whole situ- 
ation was so untrue to life, the 
action was so farfetched and un- 
believable, that we couldn’t have 
restrained our mirth any more suc- 
cessfully than an average modern 
audience at an incongruous melo- 
drama like Way Down East. But 
we hadn’t reckoned with several 
young freshmen who were sorrow- 
fully sniffing and reaching for 
their kleenex. 

An hour later, as the girls sipped 
cokes in the residence hall lounge, 
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we talked the matter over thorough- 
ly. I explained as tactfully as I 
could that their tears were com- 
mendable: they had believed the 
plot possible, and had successfully 
identified themselves with the char- 
acters on the screen. Their warm 
sympathy was a good thing. It 
should be cultivated. But it was 
impossible for the nuns to have the 
same point of view toward the 
movie, I said, for the story was ab- 
surdly unrealistic. 


Now it was Joanne’s turn to be 
baffled. What was wrong with the 
story? Why couldn’t it happen in 
real life? 

“I know about 400 nuns person- 
ally,” I told her. “Some of them 
are my intimate friends. Not one 
of them had an unhappy love affair 
before she entered the convent. I 
did know one girl who entered re- 
ligious life when her boy friend 
changed his mind about her, but 
she voluntarily left the convent 
three months after she came. Now 
she is happily married and has 
three children. If her Superiors in 
the convent had known her motive 
in deciding to become a nun, they 
would not have accepted her as a 
candidate at all. 

“But we do not need to worry 
about such problems. They adjust 
themselves, simply because a girl 
who became a nun merely to forget 
her sorrow could never persevere 
in a religious community. She 


would find life in a convent unbear- 
able.” 


Tus explanation proved to be a 
good opener. That night we had a 
long session until at least an hour 
after “lights out.” The girls talked 
with perfect freedom about their 
misapprehensions concerning nuns. 





I was so grateful for the opportu- 
nity to tell them the truth about 
Sisters that I decided to write down 
the answers to their questions for 
others to read. 

Joanne’s first question was this: 
“Why do girls become nuns?” They 
do so because they love God and 
want to give glory to Him by con- 
secrating themselves to Him and 
by serving other people. They be- 
lieve that their chief business in 
life is to strive for perfection and, 
after that, to help others on the 
road to the heaven in which they 
firmly believe. They are convinced 
that the way God has chosen for 
them to serve Him is life in a reli- 
gious community. 

This way of living is very obvi- 
ously unsuited to the majority of 
women. It is neither the average 
nor the natural way to live. Rather, 
it is the unusual and the supernat- 
ural. No one understands this bet- 
ter than the small minority of 
girls who choose this life of work 
and prayer. The double test of de- 
sire and aptitude for convent life 
convinces them that they will be 
happy in no other vocation. And 
so they freely choose to become 
nuns. It is as simple as that. 


A VERY important point about Sis- 
ters which had never been made 
clear to my young friends is this: 
nuns choose the religious life as ab- 
solutely essential for their person- 
al happiness, much in the same 
way that the average girl considers 
marriage to the man of her dreams 
as the prime requisite for her per- 
sonal happiness. When this fact is 
clarified, it is easy to see why nuns 
should not be pitied because of the 
vocation they have chosen. 

I consider this element of happy 
choice dominantly important in 
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any understanding of a Sister’s life, 
not only because it helped the girls 
to see my point of view, but because 
the only cloud upon my own hap- 
piness in those vibrant days in 
which I chose my vocation was the 
sadness of some of my friends. In- 
stead of rejoicing with me, they 
actually wept. They seemed to 
have the impression that I was 
burying myself from everything 
good in life. 

This reaction can really hurt a 
young girl who plans to become a 
Sister, for joy is something we 
want to share with those we love. 
Ask any Mistress of Novices in a 
religious community how much a 
postulant can suffer because of the 
funereal mourning of her relatives 
and friends! It often takes a girl 
a long time to convince these peo- 
ple that she is deeply and intensely 
happy—that she would not ex- 
change her black veil for all the 
wedding veils in the world. 


I. short, she is a nun because she 
wants to be one. The religious life 
is completely voluntary. That is an- 
other reason why Sisters should not 
inspire pity or sympathy. Some- 
times a Sister’s friends are inclined 
to measure her happiness by the 
things that she “cannot” do or is 
“not allowed” to do. She may not 
go to places of public amusement. 
She must ordinarily be in her con- 
vent by six o’clock. She may not 
dine in public restaurants except in 
cases of necessity. She may not 
sleep later than five o’clock in the 
morning. She may not wear pretty 
clothes or follow fashions. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the majority of 
Religious Orders, she may not drive 
an automobile. And so on and on 
go the lists of “may not’s.” 

But the essential point is often 


forgotten. A Sister freely chooses 
her vocation. She wants the “can- 
not’s.” She would be the first to 
object if her rules were made less 
strict. And she would be the first 
to insist that her compensations in 
spiritual happiness far outweigh 
her material lacks. 


I FOUND that Joanne was misin- 
formed on another point, too. She 
had believed that when a girl en- 
ters a convent, the step she takes 
should be considered irrevocable 
under all circumstances; that the 
girl who leaves a convent is judged 
guilty of an irreligious act. 

Supposing that, after a year in 
the religious life, and after much 
prayer and serious thought, a young 
nun decides that she has made a 
mistake. She is not suited to life 
in a convent. Perhaps she feels 
that her true vocation is that of 
most women—the beautiful voca- 
tion of a good wife and mother. 
What is she to do? Why, leave the 
convent, of course! She has no ob- 
ligation whatever to remain. 

In any religious community, a 
girl is not permitted to make her 
final vows until she has had at least 
five and one-half years of trial of 
convent life, and until she is at 
least twenty-one years old. Some 
congregations of nuns require a 
trial period of seven and one-half 
years. 

How seldom a young woman de- 
liberates on the possibilities of 
marriage with her future husband 
for five or seven years before tak- 
ing the final step! Of course, we 
should consider her wanting in 
confidence if she did. Yet five years 
of prayerful consideration before a 
young novice in love with Christ 
gives herself to the Perfect Lover 
is sometimes objected to. 
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But what if a nun, in an unusual 
case, should decide, after more than 
five years of convent life, that she 
had made an unwise decision? She 
could then obtain a dispensation 
from her perpetual vows and leave 
the convent. And there would be 
no stigma attached to her “honor- 
able discharge.” It is common ex- 
perience, however, that most young 
Sisters can make a well-considered 
decision within the first year or 
two — while they have contracted 
no obligations under vow. Rather, 
most of them make their final 
choice before they step inside a 
convent! 


Nons, then, are free individuals. 
They are not burdened with heavy 
obligations which they must fulfill 
whether they will or no. Instead, 
they have bound themselves by 
vows which they consider essen- 
tial to their happiness. 

Joanne and the other girls had 
never had the vows explained to 
them, and so they had a vague no- 
tion that the vows are disciplinary 
measures which make a Sister’s 
life hard and difficult. Naturally 
speaking, it is not an easy matter 
to practice the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. But a nun 
regards this practice as a means to 
an end—a very positive end— 
which is her own Christian perfec- 
tion. It is the vows which give sta- 
bility to convent life. 

By her vow of voverty, the nun 
promises to give up the use of all 
her possessions. The reason she 
does so is to remove all hindrances 
to the attainment of her spiritual 
goal. If a Sister were concerned 
with making money in her work 
of, say, teaching or nursing, she 
would not be concerned solely with 
her own spiritual good and the 





selfless service of those in her 
charge. 

A nun has nothing to do with 
money matters unless she happens 
to hold an administrative position 
in her community. The energy she 
might have devoted to financial 
problems is channeled into spirit- 
ual action for the good of souls. 

A Sister also promises obedience 
to her Superior by vow. Though it 
was difficult for Joanne to under- 
stand a faith which sees the will of 
God in the will of the Mother Supe- 
rior of a convent, she had no trou- 
ble discerning a practical need for 
obedience in a religious community. 


I, about 500 women were all fol- 
lowing their own happy judgments 
in a convent, picture the utter 
chaos! These women come from 
backgrounds as diverse as you 
would find among any heterogene- 
ous group of women. Their home 
life, nationality, education, social 
life—all vary greatly before they 
become nuns. Co-ordination of ac- 
tivity would demand some central 
authority even if there were no vow 
of obedience with all its spiritual 
implications. A Sister’s obedience, 
however, is based upon her urgent 
need to unite her desires perfectly 
with the desires of her Beloved. 

(Incidentally, the means by which 
the Superior of a religious commu- 
nity is elected by the Sisters is ordi- 
narily more democratic than the 
elections of the President, Senators, 
and Congressmen of the United 
States!) 

The vow of chastity is: perhaps 
misunderstood by more people than 
the other two. Why do nuns not 
marry? Girls who plan to become 
Sisters are not emotionally cold. 
Like other young women, they have 
a very natural desire for the com- 
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panionship of handsome young 
men. They love children, and they 
do not underestimate what they 
will lose in giving up the possibil- 
ity of having children of their own. 
They know very well that, for most 
women, the greatest fulfillment in 
life is found in marriage and moth- 
erhood. 


T uz difference in their point of 
view is this: they desire to conse- 
crate their virginity freely to God 
because they love Him; they wish 
to belong to Him more closely and 
to give Him glory always by this 
perpetual offering of themselves. 
They believe that for themselves 
this consecration is so essential and 
so desirable that they could never 
be happy without it. And so they 
are willing—eager—to give up the 
happiness of wifehocd and mother- 
hood for what is to them a greater 
happiness and an urgent calling. 

Nor is the nun frustrated or in- 
hibited by her decision. Remember 
that she loves God as a Personal 
Being in a very personal way. God 
is the center of her human affec- 
tions as well as her supernatural 
love, and from that love flows her 
affection for the children she in- 
structs and for all those whom she 
serves. Instead of caring for a few 
loved ones in the more or less ex- 
clusive way that is natural for a 
woman outside the convent, she 
gives her affections to many. In- 
stead of devoting herself to her own 
children, she showers her care and 
affections on legions of her spirit- 
ual children. 

Living so, she has little reason 
for introversion or too much self- 
analysis. The number of nuns who 
develop neuroses is comparatively 
small. The percentage of mental 
cases among nuns is far below the 
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average for the general population. 
The life of a Sister is conducive to 
good physical health because it is 
regular and disciplined; it is con- 
ducive to good mental health be- 
cause it leads to peace of mind. 


Tux evening that Joanne and I 
saw Green Dolphin Street together, 
she impressed upon me the fact 
that she had always thought life 
in a convent was cramping to the 
development of a woman’s person- 
ality. Joanne believed that we all 
conformed to a pattern which would 
eventually lead to a stereotyped 
personality. She could not clearly 
define the stereotype, but she felt 
sure it existed. 

This misconception reminds me 
of an incident which happened just 
a few months ago. A young man 
who had never before talked to a 
nun called at our residence hall for 
one of the college girls the night of 
the junior prom. While he was 
waiting for the girl to arrive, he 
talked to one of the Sisters for 
about ten minutes. As soon as the 
two young people left the house, 
the boy exclaimed to his friend in 
surprise and bewilderment: 

“Why, Sister is human — just 
like anyone else!” 

I am curious to know just what 
he had expected, but I have not 
been able to find out. Perhaps some 
sort of stereotype like Joanne’s. He 
knows now that each Sister’s per- 
sonality is quite individually her 
own — “just like anyone else’s.” 
Though she dresses the same as all 
her Sisters, and lives according to 
the same rule of life, she has more 
than sufficient opportunity to de- 
velop her own personality traits. 

In an average Motherhouse of a 
religious community you will find 
nuns who are musicians, vocalists, 
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writers, artists, home economists, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, librarians, 
social workers—representatives, in 
fact, of all professions and avoca- 
tions which are compatible with a 
religious life. 

In my own community there is a 
Sister who gave up an operatic ca- 
reer to enter the convent, but she 
has developed her talents beauti- 
fully and is one of our finest voice 
instructors. Another of our Sisters 
is always invited to hang her paint- 
ings in the annual artists’ exhibit 
in one of the country’s largest cit- 
ies. I have never seen more beauti- 
ful handmade lace than that done 
by one of our young nuns while she 
sits at recreation. We even have a 
farmer among us who provides us 
with delicious ripe tomatoes from 
our convent in the country! 

I am inclined to think that the 
erroneous idea about Sisters’ con- 
forming to a stereotype arises from 
an old fallacy that the life of a nun 
is solitary and a-social. For gener- 
ations novelists have pictured it as 
such. Even Henry James—one of 
our most artistic American realists 
—created nun characters who are 
stiff, wooden, and unreal, all be- 
cause he believed nuns led a lonely 
and unsociable existence. 


‘Eons is, of course, far from true. 
Of all the people I know, Sisters 
are the least solitary. I know, in 
fact, girls who have given up. lives 
of comparative solitude to become 
nuns. They have left a cozy little 
home and a family of three or four 
to live in a four-story convent with 
about 200 Sisters. They take their 
meals in a dining room as large as 
that of the Hotel Pennsylvania (but 
furnished quite differently:), pray 
several times a day in a chapel 
filled with nuns, and enjoy their 





recreation in a community room in 
which a group of twenty is a mere 
téte-a-téte. 

During working hours they teach 
in grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges, in which they are daily in 
touch with hundreds of people, or 
they care for children in large or- 
phanages, or perhaps serve patients 
in 700-bed hospitals. All day long 
they find occasions for the human 
give -and-take which makes for 


wholesome personality develop- 

ment. ; 
That is why most nuns are any- 

thing but unapproachable. Of 


course there are exceptions, as in 
all groups, but most nuns are 
neither prigs nor prudes; neither 
are they irritatingly punctilious. 
Working day in and day out with 
Tom, Dick, and Mary tends to de- 
velop a broad sympathy -with all 
types of people. 


Beswes the stereotype of the 
overly-serious and unapproachable 
Sister, there is another pattern 
which I found existing in the minds 
of my young friends. I believe that 
it, too, has been created to a cer- 
tain extent by writers of fiction. - 
I recall an excellent example in 
a short story by Mary Wilkins 
Freeman called A New England 
Nun. 

The heroine, Louisa, leads a real- 
ly useless life, devoted to the pursuit 
of such priceless luxuries as distill- 
ing the sweet aromatic essences of 
roses, peppermint, and spearmint 
—or ripping a linen seam for the 
sheer delight of sewing it together 
again. Serenity and placid nar- 
rowness are her dominant charac- 
teristics. She sits, prayerfully 
numbering her days, Mrs. Freeman 
wrote, “like an uncloistered nun.” 

This pattern of the nun might be 
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called the “nun-in-a-vacuum.” It 
is not so common a stereotype as 
that of the “unapproachable” Sis- 
ter, because most people are more 
or less aware that nuns are busy 
people. The average one works 
about twelve hours a day, prays 
four, and sleeps eight. Those 
twelve hours are spent, for the 
most part, on her feet in a class- 
room, a hospital, or a convent. 
There are no easy chairs in convent 


: cells, and I have never known a 


nun who had time to count her 
days like Mrs. Freeman’s heroine. 
The real Sister is neither of the 


two extremes I have described. Her 
life is indeed “different” from that 
of other women, but the difference 
is one that can increase rather than 
rob her of understanding and warm 
sympathy with others. 

After we talked the matter over, 
Joanne was able to see why I found 
certain parts of Green Dolphin 
Street highly humorous. She had 
called me “cruel” only because she 
did not understand the source of 
my laughter. Now we are very good 
friends, and I am happy to know 
that she understands—at least in 
part—why I live as I do. 


Lament for a Celtic Gentleman 


By WILLIAM FINLEY GORMAN 


Ware clouds drift high over roads and paths he followed; 
Children at play seem to hush and mute their laughter; 
There is no rain but I hear its ghostly patter— 

The old man, the fine man, the grand old man is dead. 


Blackthorn from Kerry upheld his failing footstep, 
Strong the tobacco that shrouded him in incense; 

Ah, that was music, the Gaelic on his lips! 

The old man, the fine man, the grand old man is dead. 


Where is he now with his talk of great O’Connell, 
Where is he now with his songs of Robert Emmet, 
Where is he now with his memories of Casement? 
The old man, the fine man, the grand old man is dead. 


Gone to the past, to the past that is undying 

Gone to the heroes who held his rapt devotion, 

Gone to the God Whom he loved with heart full-flowing. 
The old man, the fine man, the grand old man is dead. 











The Apotheosts 


of Albert Schweitzer 


By 


M. WHITCOMB HEss 


Asour fifty years ago—like a 
period placed at the end of two cen- 
turies of German liberal Christo- 
logical writing — Schweitzer’s The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus ap- 
peared. This work published in 
Tibingen in 1906 by a hitherto un- 
noticed young German purported 
to interpret all the findings of a 
plethora of “higher critics” from 
Reimarus through Strauss, Bauer, 
Renan, Wrede and their various as- 
sayers down to Schweitzer himself. 
The latter had already published in 
his Sketch of the Life of Jesus 
(Tiibingen, 1901) the guiding con- 
cept by which he was to gather to- 
gether his predecessors’ varying 
naturalistic notions regarding our 
Lord’s life on earth. 

According to the youthful re- 
searcher in that movement (for 
which he had profound respect as 
“one of the most significant events 
in the whole mental and spiritual 
life of humanity”) the “historical 
Jesus” was a man of His times who 
had tried and failed to realize anti- 





quated Messianic hopes. The title 
of the Schweitzer opus—by now 
well familiar to his large coterie of 
American admirers — should, of 
course, have been not so much “The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus” as 
“My Quest in the German Natural- 
ists’ Lives of Jesus.” 


T us book according to the dust- 
cover on the latest edition (Mac- 
millan, 1950) states that it has been 
widely read throughout the civilized 
world as it has gone through print- 
ing after printing from the time of 
its first appearance. The more than 
four hundred pages of fine print 
dealing with the long-forgotten 
squabbles of long-dead academi- 
cians is, however, hardly conducive 





M. Whitcomb Hess does not deny that 
the heroic self-sacrificing life of the Prot- 
estant medical-missionary, Albert Schweit- 
zer, offers a sharp challenge to the Chris- 
tian, but she points out that while we admire 
his Christlike conduct, we should repro- 
bate the philosophy of this thinker who 
denies the divinity of Christ. 
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to such reader interest in our day. 
Why then, this book’s presence in 
sO many modern libraries? 


T vez truth is that the Schweitzer 
portrait— which can hardly be 
called one of a sound human con- 
sciousness — was declared by its 
maker to be of value only if the idea 
of Christ, or the “spirit of Jesus,” 
as he says, is plucked out of its tem- 
poral setting in order to overcome 
the world. How such plucking is 
possible is left unexplained. It is, 
in fact, a wholly gratuitous conclu- 
sion to his “history,” and as inex- 
plicable as it is irrelevant to it. His 
own work (which is only one frag- 
ment of the movement he extols 
so extravagantly throughout the 
Quest) would indubitably be for- 
gotten like the rest of it except for 
his present fame as a musician and 
African missionary-doctor. 

Thus what is called “Schweitzer’s 
living example of Christianity at 
work” is appealed to as perfect 
justification of his philosophy. 
Those who make such an appeal 
ignore the fact that what he lives 
on is his spiritual residue of in- 
herited Christian ethics. His phi- 
losophy as such really bypasses the 
certainties of our Christian heritage 
and offers instead only the paralyz- 
ing uncertainties of agnostics. 

What wonder, in the face of so 
many American leaders’ acceptance 
of his actual teaching as that which 
witnesses a “humble belief in 
Christ’s fundamental humanity,” 
that our cultural epoch appears to 
foreigners as one that has discard- 
ed Christianity and is looking about 
for some different kind of moral as- 
surance to take its place? That 


moral assurance is certainly not to 
be found in Schweitzer’s Quest, 
which represents neither “primi- 
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tive” Christianity nor any possible 
approximation of it. 

The muddle-mindedness of our 
age as to what Christianity is, our 
vagueness and indefiniteness about 
Christ, represents intellectual dis- 
honesty as well as wrong religion. 
In the first decade of this century— 
at the time of the Quest’s publica- 
tion in Germany — certain English 
and American liberals were still de- 
ploring, with Mark Pattison a half- 
century earlier, Newman’s lack of 
respect for German philosophy 
which would have “saved” him 
from Rome. 

Also in that same decade Father 
George Tyrrell’s shipwreck on the 
shoals of that same philosophy was 
a source of keenest regret to von 
Hiigel who had introduced the 
young Irish priest to German higher 
criticism. Von Hiigel himself had 
been all but wrecked by it. That 
criticism is, of course, the parallel 
in German theology to the German 
subjectivism which runs rampant 
in Hegel’s System. 


I. the space of one generation 
alone four mutually exclusive philo- 
sophical systems were put forward 
by Germany’s philosophers, and 
each one was proclaimed final 
and definitive by its proponents. 
(Kant’s Critique appeared in 1781; 
Fichte’s Foundation of Science in 
1794; Schelling’s The Ego as Prin- 
ciple of Philosophy in 1795; Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Spirit in 1806. 
The time-span is just twenty-five 
years from Kant’s to Hegel’s Sys- 
tem.) The first, Kant’s, with its 
teaching that though we may know 
objects other than ourselves, those 
objects are in themselves unknowa- 
ble by us; the second, Fichte’s, hold- 
ing that all objects of both the inner 
and the outer worlds are mere cre- 
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ations of the human will; the third, 
Schelling’s, declaring subject and 
object the twin forms of one Abso- 
lute which neither has nor can pos- 
sibly have any consciousness at all; 
and finally Hegel’s, positing the 
Absolute’s self-consciousness to be 
the most important thing about it 
in its three stages of self-movement, 
self-alienation, and self-return (the- 
sis, antithesis, synthesis). 

Is it surprising, then, that New- 
man with his keen logic and sure 
spirituality should have turned 
from the German philosophers 
whose vagueness and subjectivism 
and inner contradictions emascu- 
lated the whole nineteenth century? 
Or is it surprising that in our day 
philosophy should have become the 
thing of rags and patches that it is? 


Bur we are concerned here not 
with the results in philosophy as 
such which came down to us from 
Germany’s tangential subjectivisms 
but with the parallel results in Ger- 
man Biblical criticism. And in par- 
ticular we are concerned with the 
Schweitzer contribution to that 
criticism. Dom Aelred Graham in 
his masterful The Christ of Catholi- 
cism cites the Schweitzer thesis as 
merely an attitude in contrast with 
that of Harnack, the Bible scholar 
who stands head and shoulders 
above his fellow German rational- 
ists. For Harnack’s own researches 
(which went to actual Bible sources 
rather than to the naturalist Ger- 
man “Lives”) declared Jesus to 
have been wholly untouched by con- 
temporary Judaism. 

As the Ampleforth monk writes, 
however, the rationalist disputants 
have but one thing in common: “a 
concern to pursue their investiga- 
tions by the light of reason alone 
and a rejection of any authoritative 
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guidance, divine or otherwise.” He 
observes further that “an a priori 
denial of such a divine intervention 
into human affairs. as is presup- 
posed by the Catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation is a crippling limi- 
tation to impose upon any mind in- 
tent on deciphering the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The final wisdom of this state- 
ment is patent to the philosopher 
who understands the force of the 
great Scholastic axiom: “Credo ut 
intelligam” (“I believe in order ‘to 
understand”). It is not patent un- 
fortunately to the moderns who are 
still influenced by German subjec- 
tivism. Certainly the “a priori de- 
nial of the divine intervention into 
human affairs presupposed by the 
Catholic doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion” is the Schweitzer thesis, and 
as such remains “a crippling limi- 
tation to impose on any mind intent 
on deciphering the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The point is that the a priori de- 
nial in Schweitzer has not pre- 
vented American Protestants from 
a sentimental apotheosis of this last 
of the German higher critics. Re- 
cently the pastor of the Methodist 
Church, largest Protestant group in 
my own town of Athens, Ohio, a 
Church. serving thousands of Ohio 
University students, declared 
Schweitzer to be our greatest living 
Christian. 

J. Middleton Murry is quoted as 
saying adoringly that “if Christ is 
anywhere in the world today, he is 
in Schweitzer at Lambarene, and 
Schweitzer in him.” G. Bromley 
Oxnam in his late book Personali- 
ties in Social Reform names his 
chapter on Schweitzer “The Mis- 
sionary as Social Reformer.” Ox- 
nam who uses the Murry quote 
with approval (p. 139) also declares 
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that “from the edge of the primeval 
forest at Lambarene, there has come 
a philosophy for civilization; and 
the quest for the historical Jesus 
has ended in the greatness that be- 
coming a servant brings” (p. 172). 


Tut Goethe Bicentennial Convoca- 
tion at Aspen which began as a 
three-week celebration of the old 
German poet turned out to be a 
Schweitzer-centered affair. The doc- 
tor-musician, seventy-four years old 
at the time, who came from his jun- 
gle retreat to memorialize Goethe 
was himself the one to be cele- 
brated. From the time he touched 
our shores until his return to Lam- 
barene his doings and sayings were 
headlined and highlighted by press 
and radio. Nothing he said was too 
trivial for report — even his refer- 
ence to an automobile junkyard as 
a cimetiére d’autos — and his ac- 
tual speech in Goethe’s honor was 
widely acclaimed. 

Though Goethe was supposed to 
be of special significance to our 
times — as one of the outstanding 
personalities of the Western world 
and symbol of its heritage in what 
the Aspen promoters called in their 
advertisements “Goethe’s amazing- 
ly diversified intellectual activity” 
—his memorializer gained the spot- 
light. 

“What manner of man,” asks 
Oxnam, “is this missionary who 
speaks as mystic and as theologian, 
as philosopher and as artist; and 
who speaks most compellingly as a 
humble servant at a black man’s 
bed or a dedicated surgeon at an 
operating table?” Inez Robb who 
met the Nieu Amsterdam when Dr. 
and Mrs. Schweitzer landed en 
route to Aspen asked the great man 
himself something like Oxnam’s 
question. Miss Robb was told, and 
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in turn told the newspaper readers 
of her piece on the Schweitzers, that 
it gave him pleasure to “do good.” 

“The pleasure of doing good,” he 
said, “is privilege enough for any 
man.” (Whether his Quest comes 
under the category of “doing good” 
is another question.) That “good- 
ness” Father O’Brien refers to in a 
comment on Schweitzer for THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD (January, 1950), 
as follows: “He [Schweitzer] offers 
a sharp contrast to the Christians 
who acknowledge the divinity of 
Christ but make none too strenuous 
efforts to apply His counsels of per- 
fection to their daily life.” But the 
other question, regarding the Quest, 
is also to be answered. 


Tue effect of the German specula- 
tive philosophy had not been con- 
fined to Germany unfortunately. 
As von Hiigel well said in The Real- 
ity of God: “This effect has been 
the production of a contempt and 
fear of all that calls itself philoso- 
phy amongst the average educated 
men throughout the world.” The 
late German-English theologian in- 
deed saw everywhere “nothing but 
an impatient, amused, superior 
smile for that frothy, shifting, arro- 
gant, over-self-confident, overween- 
ing thing men will call philosophy” 
(p. 52). 

But, as Aristotle observed, to 
deny philosophy is to have a phi- 
losophy; and, willy-nilly, each per- 
son thinks according to some phi- 
losophy or other. The American 
master-philosophy has been, since 
William James named it, the prag- 
matism that rejects all standards 
other than that of “workability.” 

The impoverishment and en- 


slavement of the American mind as 
a result of that philosophy is a 
national calamity. One of its re- 
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sults has been, in regard to the 
teachings of Albert Schweitzer, the 
holding by many Americans that 
his fine crop of figs from skeptical 
thistles proves the worth of those 
thistles. Is not his life spent in do- 
ing good—tangible, practical good 
among a people the average Chris- 
tian had ignored if not despised? 


W une it remains everlastingly 
true that in the realm of ethics the 
best part of belief is action, yet the 
Christian’s living Faith-basis is so 
much more important than any ac- 
tion (or its immediate influence) 
that there is no comparison between 
the two indissociable aspects of 
Christianity. In this connection it 
is to be remembered that the Chris- 
tian terms habitually employed by 
Dr. Schweitzer have been wrenched 
from their contexts in the Church’s 
teaching of the historicity of the In- 
carnation, though he denies that 
primal Fact. 

His notion that Jesus was a mere 
man of an era, deluded by false 
Messianic hopes, breaks Christian- 
ity’s first premise, standing as it 
does in His own Person. An infinite 
number of Schweitzer-like lives of 
medical and other like services to 
human welfare cannot make any 
kind of restitution for that broken 
premise. Restitution! Even Judas 
recognized its impossibility after 
his overt betrayal of Jesus to His 
enemies. 


Evenrs have assuredly shown that 
the University of Strasbourg phi- 


losophy professor, who gave up his | 


chair there to study medicine in or- 
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der to minister to the natives of 
French Equatorial Africa during 
the first decade of our century, 
wisely abandoned his nation which 
so soon afterward involved the 
world in war’s continuing shambles. 
What is not to be overlooked is 
that, in the process of Germany’s 
undoing, and the world’s, it was 
Schweitzer’s own philosophy that 
was at work: the “higher criticism” 
of that line from Reimarus to 
Wrede—whose efforts he eulogisti- 
cally recounts in his Quest—is the 
very same that forsook Christ for 
Hitler. 

The African missionary-doctor’s 
humanism (and our own idolatry 
of humanism has beeen given a 
not inconsiderable impetus from 
Schweitzer’s) is as much at odds 
with his philosophy as Hegel’s own 
church- going sacrament - receiving 
private life as a Lutheran was with 
that pantheist’s public pronounce- 
ments in his System. No less than 
Hegel’s pretended Christianity, 
Schweitzer’s involves the same es- 
sential denial as it represents the 
appearance (and what a glorious 
appearance!) of Christianity with- 
out its reality. 

There yet remains the sharp chal- 
lenge, mentioned by Father O’Brien, 
which Schweitzer’s life presents to 
the Christian who acknowledges the 
divinity of Christ but makes too 
little effort to apply His counsels of 
perfection to his daily life. As 
Browning puts the idea in “The 
Statue and the Bust”: 


“You of the virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te, fabula!” 








The Man Who Made No Headlines 


By Noe. H. GAscoIGNE 


I. may sound strange, but it was 
Gilbert Chesterton who led me ulti- 
mately to Francois. That affords 
yet another reason why I hold in 
benediction. the memory of the 
man who lies buried in Beaconsfield. 
I doubt if ever I would have been 
a Port Chaplain had not Gilbert 
Chesterton one afternoon in Lon- 
don, a matter of weeks before his 
death, opened my eyes to the ro- 
mance of the sea and kindled a 
flame of admiration for the work 
of the Apostleship of the Sea. 

And had I not been a Port Chap- 
lain in Wellington, New Zealand, 
I would have had no reason to 
mount the gangway of a little Ca- 
nadian merchant vessel which put 
in for forty-eight hours at the 
height of. World War II. I shall ever 
be grateful that I did, for Francois, 
the Chief Steward, did not come 
ashore during those forty-eight 
hours, and thus the odds are heavy 
I would never have met a man who 
proved himself to be a born cate- 
chist, one who, like the Teacher of 
the Galilean roadsides, had the 
power of making the abstract con- 
crete, and who could take the 
things of nature as parallels to 
show men the things of God. 

What is even worse to contem- 


plate, I would have missed hearing 
one of the most illuminating cate- 
chetical instructions on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the re- 
solving of a young man’s doubts 
thereon, it has ever fallen to my lot 
to read or hear. There are some 
who cross life’s path who remain 
indelibly embedded in one’s mem- 
ory. Of such was Francois. Per- 
haps the readers of what is to fol- 
low will understand why. 


I RECALL that I had finished the 
rounds of the lower deck. The of- 
ficers alone remained. A little 
searching and I came upon a cabin 
door, above it gleaming on a brass 
plate the words “Chief Steward.” 
There was no response to my knock, 
so I determined to wait for a few 
minutes. The door was ajar, and 
I am grateful that it was. The in- 
terior that lay revealed was to 








The Rev. Noel H. Gascoigne is the first 
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concerns the impact of the John Dewey 
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gressive education. Father Gascoigne is 
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prove a faithful index of the char- 
acter of the man who was to come 
into my life. 

There is an old saying that the 
books one reads and the compan- 
ions with whom one associates can 
tell much of a man, but I think I 
have read somewhere, or have been 
told, that a room can write in se- 
cret language, can portray with 
just as faithful strokes, the picture 
of him who has made it his own. I 
remember, years ago, sitting for 
hours in the study of the great spir- 
itual writer, Father Edward Leen, 
and in no unreal sense, the room 
of Edward Leen was Edward Leen. 

To return to that door ajar, and 
the cabin that lay revealed. I re- 
member the bunk, the bedding 
folded in a way that would have 
passed the inspection of the most 
punctilious naval officer: I recall 
the immaculate cleanliness and the 
sense of order. I can still see the 
things upon the desk, set with a 
precision that would remind one 
of cadets upon a West Point parade 
ground. I recall the bookcases, and 
again—the meticulous order of ar- 
rangement. 

But what held me was the cru- 
cifix, the great cross that sur- 
mounted the bunk. And as I looked 
at the Crucified, words that He had 
spoken seemed to force themselves 
upon me, “If I be lifted up, I shall 
draw all things to Myself.” There 
was no possibility of forgetting 
those words in that cabin. Fran- 
cois must have had them in mind 
as well. He had so chosen this sym- 
bol of a deathless love; what is 
more, he had so placed it, that he 
had rendered it magnetic. Every- 
thing in that room seemed to be 
drawn toward it, to Him Who was 
lifted up. 

A quiet voice ended my brown 
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study. I turned, and beside me was 
a man smallish in build, his hair 
streaked with iron gray, upon his 
uniform the insignia of a chief 
steward. “Do you want to see me, 
Father? I am glad you have come 
aboard.” I replied that I did, where- 
upon he bade me enter, drew up 
chairs and asked me to be seated. 


, in the conversation he told 
me he was a widower, the father 
of five sons, and upon my asking 
how they were, he replied quite 
simply, “They are all well, thank 
you, Father. I am proud of them 
all. I have every reason to be. You 
see, they have all kept the faith, 
even though every one of them has 
graduated from a university.” 

I shall not easily forget. the im- 
pact of those words in the quiet at- 
mosphere of that cabin. They 
seemed pregnant with meaning, 
self-revealing of the man who spoke 
them. My mind settled upon that 
word “though.” What, for him, 
lay behind that word? I determined 
to ask him. I shall ever be grateful 
that I did. That question was the 
key to the opening of a door. What 
lay beyond that door, I shall never 
forget. 

I remember asking him if he 
were referring to the flood of mate- 
rialism so often emanating from 
the professorial rostrums of many 
a modern university, and which 
has made shipwreck of many a 
young man’s faith. He replied that 
he was well aware of that havoc, 
but as I was later to see, he had 
another factor in mind which can 
cause to gutter and die the lamp 
of faith in the soul of a man. 

He did fot answer my question 
immediately; perhaps it was his 
humility, but he seemed in some 
way to want to establish his cre- 
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dentials before venturing a reply. 
In fact, his next words were self- 
revealing. 


é 

Bs thirty-five of the last thirty- 
eight years, ever since I was a boy 
of twelve, I have followed the call- 
ing of the sea. God has ever been 
good to me, and as I look back over 
the years that have flown, I think 
first and foremost of the legacy of 
good parents, who gave me two 
things of priceless value—the faith, 
learned at my mother’s knee, and 
a bequest that stems from my fa- 
ther, a love of study. 

“I am only a seaman, and per- 
haps you may think it must be em- 
barrassing for me to go home to 
those five sons, every one of them 
in the professions with a univer- 
sity training, something my par- 
ents in their poverty could not give 
to me. One of my sons is a doctor, 
another, who lost his right arm in 
the Commando raid on Dieppe, a 
lawyer, another an architect, and 
the other two civil engineers. 

“No, Father, it is not embarrass- 
ing, for they are good men, my 
sons. They make it easy for me. 
They always show me respect, and 
what I value more, love, and I know 
only too well it is their faith that 
makes them so. Had they lost it 
with their advanced studies tempt- 
ing them to that ultimate sin, in- 
tellectual pride, respect and a love 
for me and for the mother who 
bore them would have died as well. 

“But honestly, Father, I would 
never apologize to anyone for be- 
ing just a seaman, not even to my 
sons. I have often reminded them 
that the greatest judge of human 
worth, when He was “seeking a 
rock, did not search for that rock 
among landsmen. Instead, He went 
down to the shores of an inland sea, 
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and the sea it was that gave Him 
Simon Peter. What is more, I have 
reminded my sons that the same 
judge of values one day sought an- 
other to personify love, and again, 
it is well to remember that the 
youthful John, beloved of His heart, 
was a son of the sea. And when 
you come to think of it, the third 
intimate of His life, James, he too, 
was a seafaring man. 

“I am always glad to think that 
no seafaring man accepted thirty 
pieces of silver, and doubly glad, 
that it was a seafaring man who 
stood beside His cross when He 
died. Do you see why I never apol- 
ogize to anyone for being just a 
seaman?” I nodded my head in as- 
sent—I do not think I was capable 
of words. 


I REMEMBER how silence fell upon 
that little cabin; Francois seemed 
lost in thought. It almost seemed 
a sacrilege to break that silence, 
and yet, the instinctive realization 
that this man had so much to give 
one of the things in life which real- 
ly matter urged me to question him 
further. I brought the conversa- 
tion back to his sons, and I recall 
how his face lit with pleasure that 
another could show interest in the 
ones who were to him so clearly 
his life. 

“They are always in my thoughts, 
Father. Every one of them has vol- 
unteered for active service in this 
war. My prayer always is that they 
may surmount its dangers, not so 
much the physical ones, although 
John, as I told you, has already 
been wounded, but rather, ‘the 
moral ones that I know so well in 
my own life lurk in the path of 
military service. I feel confident 


that with God’s help and that of 
the Blessed Mother, they will keep 
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themselves as I have grown to ad- 
mire and love them. They have re- 
paid me for anything I ever did for 
them, and I am supremely grate- 
ful to God that their advanced 
studies did not make them too big 
for the things of God I taught them 
in childhood. 

“You know, Father, it was not 
altogether the materialistic philos- 
ophies of modern universities which 
I had in mind when I made the 
statement about which you ques- 
tioned me. The joy to me is, when 
I meet my sons, to behold them liv- 
ing their lives on ever heightening 
levels of the faith, born of their in- 
creasing conviction of the supreme 
sanity of Catholicism. 

“I may tell you frankly that it 
has not been easy to give them all 
their university education. I have 
not always had the pay of a chief 
steward and a man had to go with- 
out a great deal to give them their 
chance. Their university degrees 
would have been no compensation 
for me if intellectual pride had mas- 
tered my sons and they came to me 
with the claim that more than one 
university-trained man has made, 
that the things of the faith may 
be all right for a child, but not for 
a man whose eyes have been opened 
by science and his reason fully de- 
veloped by the depths of his studies. 
I may be only a seaman, Father, 
but the love of study which my fa- 
ther gave me has ever prompted me 
in my own quiet way to study as 
well.” 


I HAPPENED to glance at the book 
which lay open on his desk, The 
Confessions of St. Augustine. My 
eyes lifted themselves to his book- 
cases, and I noted the serried vol- 
umes of the Summa and the works 
of Mercier, Maritain and Gilson. In 
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quiet, measured tones he went on. 

“In my thirty-eight years at sea 
and in the Army, I have been 
schooled in the school of men. I 
have served under all sorts of men, 
lived with all sorts of men, and 
human nature is an endless study. 
I have met many in those years who 
have given up the practice of the 
faith. That does not necessarily 
mean they have ceased to believe. 
But I have met many as well, often 
university men, in whom the flame 
of faith is no more. They put away 
the things of a child in a sense St. 
Paul never intended. The faith 
given to them in their childhood 
no longer squared, in their opinion, 
with the findings of modern sci- 
ence. Let me give you an example 
which is typical, and which hap- 
pened but recently. 

“It was the very last voyage, not 
this ship, and we were skirting the 
coastline of Alaska. There was a 
young man aboard, and I learned 
that he was a Catholic, but I sensed 
there was something wrong. He 
never went to Mass while we were 
in port, but there were other point- 
ers as well, things that he said, and 
I knew I should help. I invited him 
up to my cabin. It was a moonlit 
night and the porthole framed a 
scene of loveliness, range upon 
range of mountains, eternal snows, 
the imprint of the beauty of Him 
Who had made them. 


6 

‘T: all came out in the course of 
conversation. It was the same old 
story of a man who had received a 
university education, had been at 
one of our finest Catholic colleges, 
but he no longer believed. He had 
grown too big for the things of God. 
He called himself a rationalist, and 
challenged that article after article 
of the faith did not square with 
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reason, let alone with the findings 
of modern science. 

“I took up his challenge, and 
asked him to name one that seemed 
to him irrational. He was quite 
composed and replied, “The Trinity. 
What did my teachers tell me in 
school? They started with saying 
there was only one God, and the 
next minute they spoke of Three 
Persons, each of them possessing 
the divine nature, each distinct, the 
one from the other, so that the Fa- 
ther was not the Son, the Son not 
the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost 
not the Father. And then they came 
back to where they started, and 
said there was only one God. There 
is no sense in that. Those premises 
don’t add up to that conclusion, not 
for a man who uses his reason. I 
don’t ask to see the Trinity, if it 
exists. I would be content with a 
parallel in nature to their thesis, 
but you know there is none. Didn’t 
they say that nothing is in the in- 
tellect which beforehand was not 
in the senses? Well? Have you any 
parallel, falling beneath the senses? 
You haven’t. You are the blinded 
fool, not I.’ 


6¢ 

I STILL recall the stunning force 
of his words, the venom behind 
them. He asked for a parallel. 
What could I give him? I felt that 
it was Thomas all over again, the 
demand to see before one would 
believe. That made me lift my eyes 
to that crucifix, one I carry with 
me from ship to ship. I remem- 
bered how He had brought faith 
back to Thomas and so I asked 
Him to help me show this young 
man, not wounds and a torn side 
for a doubter of the Resurrection, 
but something else, for a doubter 
of the Trinity. My eyes lifted from 
the crucifix to the porthole and be- 
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yond—Alaska. Suddenly, a light 
shone in my mind and I wheeled 
to the young man and said, ‘Come 
with me, please, out on deck.’ 

“I remember I led him to the rail 
and pointed to a coil of rope and 
began something like this: ‘You 
know how those ropes have been 
tested so that we might know what 
strain they can bear. Give them a 
greater strain than that and they 
will part. But there is one-rope 
alone upon which you can play the 
most pitiless of all strains, the 
strain of human reason, and it will 
never snap, and that rope is Ca- 
tholicism. I am glad you chose the 
Trinity for you are subjecting the 
rope to the greatest of all strains. 
The Trinity is the most profound 
of all mysteries, so profound that 
it is far above reason, but it is not 
against reason. Your charge is that 
it is. We shall see. You asked for 
a parallel, but one cannot perfect- 
ly parallel anything, let alone the 
Infinite. Not even your scientists 
can effect perfect parallels. Never- 
theless, as our Lord realized, a par- 
allel can throw an immense light. 
How many times did He not say, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to 

. .’? Now there is Alaska: what 
do you see?’ 


6¢ 
H: replied in an offhand way, 
‘Snow.’ 

“ Yes,’ I said, ‘Snow. Supposing 
we were not on this ship but over 
there and scooped snow in our 
hands, what would it resolve itself 
into? What is it, really, its nature?’ 

“Well, water, of course.’ 


“*You are right, water. Now 


look at that glacier carving its way 
down that mountain side. It is com- 
posed of ice. Supposing we held 
ice in our hands; again, what is it?’ 
“*The same thing, water.’ 
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“‘Correct, water. Now look at 
this rail and those masts. What is 
this white deposit but hoarfrost? 
I shall hold some for a moment. 
What is it, really?’ 

“ ‘Water. I see what you mean.’ 


6é 

"¥ us, but I haven’t finished yet. 
Subject all three, ice, snow, hoar- 
frost to laboratory analysis, to the 
scientific research you make so 
much of, and what is the verdict 
in all three cases but two parts of 
hydrogen to one of oxygen—water? 
The same nature in all three, and 
yet, are not all three distinct, the 
one from another? Would you say 
that ice is snow, that snow is hoar- 
frost, that hoarfrost is ice? There 
is your parallel. This falls beneath 
the senses as you wished. 

“Listen, if you were an art con- 
noisseur, would you have to study 
a canvas of Raphael to find his sig- 
nature to know that it was a Raph- 
ael? Does not an artist imprint his 
personality on his handiwork? It 
would breathe forth Raphael just 
as the vast canvas of the universe 
breathes forth its Maker. When 
Thomas was told of the Resurrec- 
tion, he would not believe and 
wanted to see the wounds. You 
were told of the Trinity and you 
would not believe until you saw 
imprints in nature. Not that those 
imprints could lead a man by them- 
selves to the knowledge of the 
Trinity. But, I believe, in God’s 
mercy for doubters of the Trinity, 
men who had been told of it and 
yet wanted to see, He has given us 
ice and snow and hoarfrost. Well, 
has the rope of Catholicism held?’ ” 


I HAD not spoken a word for when 
one has the privilege, as I did, of 
sitting at the feet of a master teach- 
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er, it is well to be silent and to lis- 
ten. After his last words, he had 
himself fallen into silence, for no 
doubt he was re-living again that 
struggle for a soul fought out‘in the 
atmosphere he loved, a ship at sea. 
The temptation to ask him had God 
rewarded his efforts became over- 
powering. I thought that humility 
might be sealing his lips, but at my 
urgent request, he answered my 
question. 

“Father, he did not reply straight 
away. And when he spoke, he did 
not speak to me; he spoke to An- 
other. He suddenly crumpled at my 
feet, joined his two hands, and 
spoke words of the Scriptures. This 
is what I heard him say, ‘Lord, I 
believe, help Thou my unbelief.’ 
You see, the prodigal had returned. 
I don’t mind telling you that I could 
never look at him afterward, as I 
saw him take up the practice of his 
faith, without seeing him through 
a mist of tears.” 


N EXT day the little ship put to sea. 
I have never seen Francois since. 
But one day I received news of him, 
and I know now how dearly God 
loved him. It seems that two years 
after my meeting him he gave up 
the life of the sea, for the sea was no 
longer calling him as it had once 
called a boy of twelve. Another had 
beckoned to him, the same One Who 
once went down to the shores of 
an inland sea looking for priests. 
Today, like Peter, James and John, 
Francois is a priest according to 
the order of Melchisedech. “Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, now and the 
same forever,” is still calling unto 
Himself the men of the sea. I am 
very grateful to Gilbert Chesterton: 
without G. K. C. I would never have 
known Francois. 











Even since I left the British Com- 
munist Party nearly four years ago, 
after twenty years membership, I 
have been having to reassess the 
people whom I used to denounce. I 
have found that approaching them 
now from the starting point of 
Christian charity instead of Marxist 
hatred has meant that I have had to 
turn my former judgments of them 
in most cases right upside down. 

That is what I had to do with a 
vengeance when I went one evening 
recently to call on Dr. Antonio 
D’Oliveira Salazar, President of the 
Portuguese Council of Ministers in 
Lisbon. 

For days I had been seeing the 
evidences all around me of just how 
wrong the Communists and Social- 
ists have been when they denounced 
his regime as a poverty-stricken, 
reactionary, bloody dictatorship; 


but that night I went to see Salazar 
nothing corresponded at any point 
with what for so many years I had 
believed about it. 








Salazar’s Portugal 


By 
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Tur guard at the gate of the 
“bloody dictator’s” white house 
consisted of two plain-clothes po- 
licemen and one in uniform who 
were standing chatting together. 
There were no arms visible, no mil- 
itary guards, no show or display of 
toughness. Getting through to see 
Salazar was a good deal easier than 
gaining admittance to the presence 
of the average small-town bureau- 
crat in a democracy. 

With me was a former Portu- 
guese ambassador to London, who 
was to act as my interpreter. Per- 





Now a member of the Editorial staff of 
the London Catholic Herald, Douglas Hyde, 
on a recent trip to Portugal, interviewed 
Dr. Salazar, President of the Portuguese 
Council of Ministers. Far from being a 
“police State,” as it is popularly referred 
to, he found that Portugal is today the home 
of a nation materially and spiritually re- 
generated. Mr. Hyde, it will be remem- 
bered, was formerly an ardent member of 
the Communist Party and news editor of 
its Daily Worker until his conversion four 
years ago. 
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haps I should add that when I first 
met him in London he struck me as 
being one of the best Catholics it 
has ever been my good fortune to 
meet. 

No guards stood at the door of 
the house itself and, when I rang 
the bell it was answered by an un- 
sophisticated, smiling-faced little 
seventeen-year-old servant girl in 
brown frock and white frilly cap 
and apron who showed us without 
any sort of formality straight into 
a quietly furnished drawing room. 

According to Communist reckon- 
ing I should have had to get past 
scores of heel-elicking armed 
guards. As it was, it was more like 
visiting some English country gen- 
tleman who still unobtrusively 
maintains the old-world courtesies 
in an age which is fast losing the 
art of living. 


W: had arrived prompt to the 
minute for which our appointment 
had been fixed and so, as a jour- 
nalist long accustomed to inter- 
viewing the self-consciously great 
and mighty, I was fully resigned to 
a suitably impressive period of 
waiting. It was much as I expected, 
therefore, when a quietly dressed, 
gray-haired man stepped into the 
room and came to greet us. 

“He’s going to tell us that his 
boss has been unavoidably detained 
for half an hour,” I told myself as 
he exchanged two or three words 
in Portuguese with my interpreter 
and then turned to shake my hand. 

Then I had to collect my wits 
quickly as my companion said, 
“Dr. Salazar says he is particularly 
glad to meet you as he has just 
finished reading your book J Be- 
lieved and has been wanting to see 
you ever since he heard that you 
were in Lisbon.” 
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Neither in manner nor in ap- 
pearance did this benevolent dicta- 
tor fit into any of the categories I 
had conveniently prepared for him 
in my own mind. He is not the 
tough, arrogant Mussolini-type, nor 
the messianic, hysterical little Hit- 
ler, nor yet is he the sort of Catho- 
lic politician who, because he is a 
daily Mass-goer (and a very close 
friend of his assured me that this 
is so although, typically, Salazar 
does not publicize the matter) be- 
lieves that his every political act 
must therefore be an act of God. 


H. is, in fact, just what he has 
always been, quite unchanged by 
more than twenty years of power. 
He is still the professor of econom- 
ics who is a quietly sincere Catho- 
lic. Over and over again he has 
emphasized that he is not a politi- 
cian from choice, that he entered 
politics and took over the control 
of his country only when he was 
asked to do so and then with great 
reluctance. 

He has cultivated none of the 
mannerisms of the professional pol- 
itician, nor has he done anything to 
mark himself off in his appearance 
from other men. 

His sallow face is dominated by 
his thoughtful dark eyes, a long 
Portuguese nose and neat gray hair 
which serves to emphasize the gen- 
eral quietness — one might almost 
say grayness—of his appearance 
and manner. ‘ 

He talks quietly, smiling occa-, 
sionally with his eyes and a good 
deal less often with his mouth. A 
boisterous burst of boyish laughter 
and a hearty slap on the back is 
about the last thing you would ex- 
pect of him. No such action on his 
part is, so far as I know, on record 
to date and, since he has reached 
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his middle sixties, I doubt if he will 
start acquiring such habits now. 


As we went to sit together on a 
sofa, in a softly lighted corner of 
the room, I told him that I had a 
large number of questions to ask 
him, ranging over many aspects of 
religious, political, social and in- 
ternational matters. He put him- 
self at once at my disposal and we 
settled down for a long session. 

I wanted, in particular, to estab- 
lish in the first place, whether his 
authoritarian regime is a static one 
or whether it is capable of develop- 
ment in the direction of greater lib- 
erty, and secondly, whether he is 
a politician who happens also to 
be a Catholic, or whether he is a 
Catholic who is seeking to apply 
his Faith to politics. 

With this first point in mind, I 
asked him whether his regime was 
based on the assumption that de- 
mocracy was entirely unsuited to 
the Portuguese temperament, or 
was he working toward the greater 
freedom of some sort of democracy? 


Dx. SALAZAR replied that if I had 
something like L:' sh democracy 
in mind, then his answer was that 
he did not think it was adaptable 
to Portugal as it is today; both the 
level of education and the tempera- 
ment of the Portuguese were 
against it. 

He did not think, however, that 
British democracy, and the other 
democratic systems based upon it, 
was the only sort of democracy. It 
was unlikely that a Portuguese de- 
mocracy would follow that pattern. 

He reminded me of his country’s 
farcical attempts at the practice of 
democracy in the days of the Re- 
public. In the years before he took 
over there was a revolution every 
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few months, usually in support of 
no better cause than the self-inter- 
est of the politicians who led them. 
It was what Salazar described as a 
period of profound decadence, 
touching every aspect of Portuguese 
national life. 

Then, in 1926 came the revolt of 
the army which was in essence a 
revolt against a farcical party sys- 
tem, which led, eventually, not to a 
military dictatorship but to the 
provincial professor of economics 
being asked to step in and clear up 
the mess. My question, he insisted, 
must be seen against its historical 
background. 


One of his rare smiles came when 
I told him that many democrats 
sincerely held the view that his was 
a police State. 

That, he replied, was a patent ab- 
surdity. Public liberties are de- 
pendent upon the will of the people. 
“The life and activities of our peo- 
ple are not regulated by the police 
—as you must yourself have al- 
ready observed.” 

“We have no more police than 
have other countries,” he went on, 
“although, because the majority 
are at present engaged in the life- 
saving activity of trying to teach a 
rather undisciplined people to use 
the roads in a disciplined manner, 
and so to escape death or injury, 
they may be rather more in evi- 
dence at the moment than is some- 
times the case.” 


I STILL wanted to get a clear idea 
of the direction in which his regime 
is traveling. “Are free organiza- 
tions encouraged?” I asked. 

His answer was frank: “The only 
restrictions on free organization,” 
he said, “are applied to party polit- 
ical organizations. We allow no 
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Marxist parties here, and the Com- 
munist Party is illegal.” He fol- 
lowed this up with a quiet dig: 
“Some other countries are getting 
around to that idea now—America 
and Australia, for example.” 

He told me that all other bodies 
had unrestricted liberty of meeting 
and talking. That was obvious 
enough, for almost everyone you 
pass in the street has a badge of 
some sort in his lapel and the va- 
riety of the badges is enormous. 

As for talking, night and day the 
cafés and sidewalks are thronged 
with people, invariably men, for- 
ever talking and, often enough, ar- 
guing with great feeling. Often, as 
I pushed my way through one 
group after another on the city 
squares, I had thought that there 
must be more discussion done in 
an hour in Lisbon than in a day 
anywhere else. 


6 

Bor” I persisted, “will your re- 
gime continue as it is or are you 
moving toward free institutions?” 

His answer revealed the philos- 
opher in him, who is all the time, 
for that matter, more apparent 
than the politician. “Certainly. We 
are developing them already. Po- 
litical liberty is a healthy manifes- 
tation, a sign of social health.” And 
again he reminded me that Portu- 
gal had been politically and social- 
ly sick when he took over. “As so- 
cial health improves, so liberty will 
be increased.” 

From my brief case I produced 
a copy of the Cominform journal 
(probably the first to be taken in- 
to the country privately and legal- 
ly) and showed him a front page 
report which said that 40,000 Por- 
tuguese had signed the Commu- 
nists’ peace petition. 

“Does that reflect a growth of 
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Communism in your country?” I 
asked. 

No, but it did reflect the great de- 
sire of his people for peace, he said. 
He already knew of the collection 
of the signatures. That, he said, 
had been done by a small group of 
people who went to factory workers 
and others, who now have practi- 
cally no knowledge or recollection 
of Communist methods and cer- 
tainly do not know what are the 
Communists’ current campaigns 
and subterfuges, and asked them 
to “sign. for peace.” All, without 
hesitation did so—which, inciden- 
tally, he said in an aside, proved 
that they at least did not feel that 
they lived under police terror. 

When the authorities heard of 
what was happening they took 
counter measures, which consisted 
of telling the public through the 
press that this was a Communist- 
inspired thing and not a genuine 
peace movement. That, because of 
the deep popular hostility to Com- 
munism, was enough to stop the 
movement. No more signatures 
were obtained and no further ac- 
tion was required. 

The incident, he pointed out, was 
itself an example of the growing 
liberty based on understanding to 
which he had referred. 


My next question served as a link 
between my first aim of establish- 
ing whether or not his regime is de- 
veloping toward greater liberty and 
my second of seeing whether Dr. 
Salazar himself is a politician who 
happens also to be a Catholic, or 
whether he and his regime can be 
seen as the application of the Faith 
to politics. 

On this second point perhaps I 
should add that the benevolent dic- 
tator makes no such claims for 
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himself or his regime, in his 
speeches, writings or conversation. 
He does not push his role as a Cath- 
olic statesman at you, nor does he 
use his Catholicism to gain popu- 
larity in a country where today it 
would be a political asset to do so, 
although, twenty-five years ago the 
exact opposite would have been the 
case. 

Catholics always argue, I said, 
that in a healthy Christian society 
the first emphasis should be upon 
the individual and not upon the 
State. A Catholic society would, I 
felt, be one in which the trend was 
away from all Statism, with the 
State doing nothing for the individ- 
ual that he could do for himself. 
Is this true of his regime? 


Tur trend, he answered, was al- 
ready away from the State. “The 
State should only interfere when 
the people are incapable of doing 
things for themselves. For exam- 
ple, if certain groups of people wish 
to organize welfare activities of the 
type undertaken elsewhere by the 
State [a body blow at our own Brit- 
ish Welfare State, which I acknowl- 
edged], we help them in any way 
we can. But if their activities are 
fraudulent, ill-advised or clearly in- 
competent, then the State inter- 
venes.” 

Again there emerged the lurk- 
ing philosopher: “Personal happi- 
ness,” he said quietly but with great 
conviction, “cannot be created by 
the State, it is a private thing. But 
the State can help to create a situ- 
ation in which it becomes possible 
—and that is what we are trying 
to do.” 

Dr. Salazar was not just out to 
please, to say the things which 
would be most likely to win the 


approval of the Catholic readers’ 
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for whom, among others, he knew 
I would subsequently be writing. 
This was revealed when I asked 
him the direct question: “How far 
are you aiming at applying Catholic 
social doctrines? Is your regime 
based upon ‘Rerum Novarum’ and 
‘Quadragesimo Anno’?” 


H.; social doctrine, he said, is 
Portuguese and not just Catholic. 
Portugal now has its own social 
doctrine which it is applying. That 
doctrine is Catholic in essence, but 
definitely Portuguese in form. 

Where the solutions suggested 
by the Popes in their encyclicals 
have been found suitable for appli- 
cation to Portugal’s national con- 
ditions they have been applied. But 
this has not always been so and 
consequently his doctrines are not 
always the same as Catholic social 
doctrine. 

To bring him down to cases I ob- 
served that profit-sharing co-part- 
nership schemes are often thought 
of as an application of the Church’s 
teaching to industry. “Do you en- 
courage these,” I asked. 

His answer was a flat “No,” to 
which he added that he had given 
no real consideration to the sub- 
ject at all. When I pressed him, 
however, he said that he could ap- 
proach the question only as an 
economist. The monetary results 
for the worker which accrue from 
such schemes, he went on, are so 
small a fraction of his total annual 
income as to be of little conse- 
quence. 

The worker could gain much 
more by reaping the benefits in ex- 
tra wages from a more efficient en- 
terprise, and he thought that co- 
partnership was likely to lead to 
less, rather than more efficiency, as 
the result of the worker wanting a 
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say in managerial functions. That 
intervention of the workman in ad- 
ministration was for the good of 
neither the workers nor the man- 
agement. 


W nex I told him that in my ex- 
perience Communism can -make 
little headway in concerns in which 
there are profit-sharing schemes, 
instancing examples from my years 
as a Communist, and that such 
schemes made nonsense of the 
Marxist theory of the class-strug- 
gle, he showed more interest. 
Finally, he conceded that “such 
schemes have a moral value—but 
not an economic one.” 

It was not surprising, in the light 
of his answer, that I got another 
flat “No” when I asked him wheth- 
er he approved of the encourage- 
ment of joint consultation in indus- 
try, but it led him later to outline 
the form of organization which is 
now being evolved in Portuguese 
industry. 

It is, of course, a syndicalist one. 
Employers have their organizations 
—and their direct representatives 
in the legislature. The workers 
have theirs. Workers are not 
obliged to be members of their syn- 
dicates but improvements in wages 
or conditions gained by a syndicate 
are, as with trade unions, applica- 
ble to all workers in the plant or 
industry. 

All negotiations are conducted 
by the syndicate but where there is 
a failure to agree the State steps in 
as arbiter. Both employers and 
workers elect their representatives 
but the State keeps an eye on those 
elected, reserving the right to step 
in to remove any dishonest ones 
who may attempt to use them for 
racketeering purposes. In such a 
case a temporary commission is 
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named, and elections are subse- 
quently held. 


Soci syndicates now exist in the 
main industries and professions 
but, Dr. Salazar admitted, they 
have so far failed to find a means 
of organizing satisfactory syndi- 
cates for the building industry. A 
syndicate covers the whole of the 
workers in an industry or plant, 
regardless of their particular craft, 
but no solution has yet been found 
to the problem presented by the 
multiplicity of trades which make 
up the building industry. 

The activities of most of the Eu- 
ropean trade unions are as much 
political as industrial, but politics 
do not enter into the life of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ syndicates, 
apart from their representation in 
the. upper house of the legislature, 
which is corporative. 

The number of major industries 
in Portugal is growing but is still 
limited, port wine, sardines and 
cork being the biggest and best 
known. But the building industry 
must surely be one of the most ac- 
tive for everywhere there are signs 
of old buildings coming down and 
big new blocks of flats or estates of 
new suburban houses going up. 


Have studied Ireland’s Rural 
Life Movement (Muintir Na Tire) 
which, by means of producers’ co- 
operative purchasing and market- 
ing bodies, and education in farm 
crafts and husbandry, is bringing 
new life to many of Ireland’s vil- 
lages, I wanted to know if there 
was anything comparable to it in 
Portugal. 

Dr. Salazar replied that a peas- 
antry could not be richer than the 
soil from which it derives its means 
of life, therefore, because some of 
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Portugal’s soil is poor, the peas- 
aniry is poor too. In some places 
nothing could be done for it and so 
some of the biggest afforestation 
schemes in Europe have been start- 
ed to help the people of such areas. 
There is, he said, no parallel organ- 
ization to Muintir Na Tire, as this 
is made unnecessary by the exist- 
ence of officially sponsored pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives and rural syn- 
dicates for the various interests, 
such as wheat, rice or maize grow- 
ers; and schemes exist for the bulk 
purchase of seeds, manures and 
agricultural machinery. The State 
sponsored these bodies in the first 
place but they are now run as inde- 
pendent organizations. 

Traditionally, the peasant land- 
owner’s property has been divided 
between his sons at his death. This 
has led to what Dr. Salazar calls the 
“fractioning” of land of the small 
proprietors all over the country 
and, in the north in particular, the 
holdings were often as small as half 
an acre. Now the Government has 
stepped in to stop the process in 
those cases where it is clearly un- 
economic. 


W ux I asked him about Church- 
State relations Dr. Salazar empha- 
sized that his is not a confessional 
State and absolute liberty is granted 
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to all religions. But in practice the 
nation, historically and by present 
inclination, is Catholic. Therefore 
the State aids church-building, for 
example. The faithful provide 70% 
of the cost, the Government makes 
up the remainder from a building 
fund which is maintained for the 
purpose of giving work to the un- 
employed. 

Actually, there are many such 
signs of the aid which this “non- 
confessional” State gives to the 
Church and to the Faith. 

Perhaps Dr. Salazar’s own view 
of the role of the State is best sym- 
bolized in the typically two-edged 
answer he gave me when I asked 
about the uses to which his police 
are put. 

“When you go to Fatima on a 
pilgrimage day,” he said, “you may 
see a great many police on the 
roads. That does not prove that 
this is a police State. Their task 
is to ensure that anyone who wants 
to get to Fatima is able to do so.” 

And that, in its deeper meaning 
is, | imagine, precisely how Salazar 
sees his role in the new Portugal 
which for twenty-odd years he has 
been building. For the spiritual re- 
birth of his people is, I believe, one 
of the most significant develop- 
ments of our day and its story is 
the story of Fatima. 




















The Songs of Earth 


By RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


T nese was a difference this year 
In songs that cannot die. 

Each penetrating note was keyed 
To a sigh. 


The robin that had paraphrased 
The spring’s rhapsodic surge 
Interpreted the cycle’s turn 
With a dirge. 


The larkspurs roping on the wind 

Their animated bells 

Were swayed by lighter touch, were heard 
As knells. 


The rain that troubadoured the leaves 
In tantalizing dance 

Sent whirlers moving piously 

To plain chants. 


The caroling of snow about 
The heart’s bright bethlehem 
Broke winglike to a somber 
Requiem. 


There was a difference this year, 
Not one of chance or choice. 

The songs of earth were sad without 
My mother’s voice. 





a 


The New Yorker 


A Profile 


By ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


Visenine Englishmen frequently 
ask the name of the American 
equivalent of the great English 
humor magazine Punch. This ques- 
tion, which is perfectly reasonable, 
discloses a situation completely un- 
reasonable; there is no equivalent 
in this country. That is, there is 
no comic magazine that is also a 
serious magazine in the sense that 
high comedy is always serious. 
Certainly, The New Yorker does not 
fill the bill. 

The New Yorker is the first of a 
new American species and, one 
may hope, the last of the line. There 
cannot be genuine comedy where 
there is no real tragedy, loss, hap- 
piness or despair. None of these 
come alive in the pages of the smug, 
self-satisfied court gazette of the 
merchants of our celebrity culture, 
which is published in mid-town 
Manhattan. The pleasures and pains 
of The New Yorker are synthetic, 
not a proud shoot springing out of 
the soil of native humor—the case 
with Punch. 

In these United States there is 
ample scope for editorial wit. In- 
deed laughter has frequently prov- 
en itself the best reformer. To 


laugh, and by laughter to reform, 
is admirable. But The New Yorker 
regales its readers with stories and 


articles that imply a complete lack 
of respect for people. In its pages, 
individuality is treated with styl- 
ized derision. 

Once upon a time The New York- 
er may have struck some good 
blows at social superstition. Now- 
adays it is stereotyped, does not 
challenge any of the sacred cows 
of the status quo. The comedy dis- 
played in the magazine misses the 
pathos and virtues of essential 
American life. The open-handed- 
ness and simplicity, directness and 
kindness, and what Mary McCarthy 
has termed “a certain gentle timid- 
ity” of the American character— 
is ridiculed. 


No doubt a part of the trouble lies 
in the fact that the magazine has 
no roots in place. It is The New 
Yorker in name only. It has no es- 
pecially significant place in the life 
of intelligent New Yorkers as does 
the Times in the newspaper field. 
Reading the magazine, one might 








This thoughtful critique of The New 
Yorker policy was written before the death 
of Editor Ross. We deferred publication 
at that unseasonable time but print it here- 
with as his successors are apparently sus- 
taining the same editorial tone. Anthony 
Harrigan is on the editorial staff of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Press. 
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easily think that Manhattan was 
built one fine day in the nineteen 
twenties. The magazine’s memory 
is a blank beyond that point. 

The New York of the past, the 
New York of the Grand Army of the 
Republic parades, the old down- 
town theater district, Hudson River 
day boats, shanty settlements on 
the upper East Side—all that might 
be part of the history of Cincinnati 
or St. Louis. Sundered from New 
York’s fascinating, turbulent, up- 
roarious past, the magazine has a 
meager and mean sense of the 
present. The collective editorial 
sneer extends to the entire Brown- 
stone era and Mrs. Astor’s pet horse. 

Its roots are not in a place but 
in a sensibility. Like an unfortu- 
nately large number of present-day 
American magazines, it is essen- 
tially a woman’s magazine written 
by men. There is to be found in 
its pages a simpering tone, a pas- 
sion for cuteness, a fondness for 
precious little designs in linoleum. 
Art and high thought are given the 
lap-robe treatment. The proper set 
of liberal opinions are as socially 
important as a silver fox neckpiece. 

The very language in which the 
articles are written is indicative of 
this quality. Witness the mincing 
tone of this little bit of advice in the 
Night Life department: “Café So- 
ciety—Maxine Sullivan’s still, small 
voice and Jack Prince’s big, rum- 
pus-room one.” Or perhaps the 
item from the same department on 
the El Morocco: “Life in the stately 
homes of England was never more 
baronial than the activities here.” 


I. is obvious that the editors of 
The New Yorker do not appreciate 
the fact that the character of hum- 
bug changes from generation to 
generation. It may be that the mag- 





azine was refreshing in tone and 
effect in its early days; but the 
corn-belt sophisticates have multi- 
plied rapidly since the twenties, 
and Mr. Babbitt would not recog- 
nize the country club where in the 
reading room the members are en- 
joying The New Yorker. 

The New Yorker is so fascinated 
with the contemplation of its navel 
that it is blind to all the changes 
in the country since the magazine’s 
heyday. One wonders by what de- 
vice the editors keep faith in the 
imaginary sparkling qualities of 
The New Yorker humor. Perhaps 
they have learned a lesson from 
the moguls of Hollywood, and keep 
their eyes fixed on the take at the 
box office. 

The old formulas continue to 
woo and win readers. The endless 
array of stale cartoons with over- 
stuffed garden club ladies and 
chorus girls who understand dad- 
dy and bank accounts, and the 
seemingly machine - made profiles 
of television magnates and brush 
company owners — these do draw 
the crowd. But one would imagine 
that this fact would do little to 
quiet the conscience of the editors, 
inasmuch as True Romances and 
all its breed thrive by adding ma- 
chine standards. 


To be sure, the magazine is not 
without talent. One encounters 
sensitive, erudite book reviews pre- 
pared by Edmund Wilson, Alfred 
Kazin, and Lionel Trilling; a bit of 
Richard Wilbur’s excellent formal- 
ist poetry, the mannered stories of 
Peter Taylor and Mary McCarthy, 
the gothic cartoons of Charles 
Adams. However, virtually every 
magazine prints good writing now 
and again. The bulk of the maga- 
zine, however, is loaded with dull, 
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trivial stories about uninteresting 
children in suburban towns, news 
of feminine fashions, letters from 
Paris and London which are uni- 
form in style and approach, and 
vacant gossip concerning celebrities 
observed on the Manhattan night 
club circuit. 


Tue profiles have no discernible 
significance. The Talk of the Town 
department customarily launches a 
fair-sized puff in each issue, re- 
minds readers that the advertise- 
ment of luxury items does not pre- 
vent the editors from being just as 
liberal and avant-garde as the next 
fellow. 

Naturally, the whole thing smacks 
of affectation and lust after the 
fashionable utterance. Apparently 
the editors consider the United Na- 
tions something to be coy about 
with one’s fashionable friends, as 
though it were a shop where one 
could buy frightfully good alliga- 
tor belts or specially made mayon- 
naise. 

As regards the race problem, 
they are very chummy; but sim- 
ple, natural treatment of the Negro 
race is as about as common a thing 
as a photograph of a Negro bride 
in the society section of the Times 
or Tribune. All these things are 
part of an artificial folksy relation- 
ship with the fortunate sophisti- 
cates who are “in the know” as re- 
gards the “right thing.” 


Tue editors of The New Yorker 
have a precise idea of their typical 
readers. There is the suburban 
wife who wishes her mate would 
display an interest in Picasso re- 
productions and French films in- 
stead of stud poker and “shoot-em- 
up” westerns. There is the young 
reporter on an Atlanta newspaper 
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who aspires to work on one of the 
Luce publications. 

Alas, there are many thousands 
of newly-rich Americans . without 
traditional standards and a great 
anxiety that the simple life is defi- 
cient in objects of virtue. There are 
enough of this type of reader to 
make The New Yorker very big 
business indeed. 

Obviously, the editors are of the 
opinion that the country is not di- 
vided into good and bad people but 
fashionable Big people and unso- 
phisticated Little people. They fail 
to grasp the truth that in America 
today the struggle to do the right 
and brave thing is a mute drama, 
but very real none the less. The 
opportunity for tender comedy is 
great, and it is completely absent 
from The New Yorker. 


As the house organ of the middle- 
brow, The New Yorker’s role is the 
opposite of what the early readers 
conceived it to be. Instead of being 
the voice of literate and witty writ- 
ers who expose human follies, it is 
a publishing business operated on 
the principle that America is a spec- 
tacle and the majority of the people 
queer sights to be exploited for the 
benefit of the upper-bracket celeb- 
rity-worshiping society. 

Consequently, the folkways of 
outlanders, the people who live in 
ignorance of the Stork Club and 
“21,” are placed in a class with Zulu 
war dances and the marriage cus- 
toms of Malayans. The New Yorker 
has created so weird an image of 
America that the editors themselves 
seem to believe that the country at 
large is a backwoodsy page from 
the book for Oklahoma. 

The living culture of Americans, 
whether on Hester Street or Beacon 
Hill, is described as something 
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quaint. The spiritually defunct ex- 
istence of native sophisticates of 
The New Yorker variety is present- 
ed as the pinnacle of civilization on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


T ux character of the advertising 
carried in The New Yorker is an in- 
dex of the magazine’s place and sig- 
nificance. Bergdorf Goodman; Mer- 
rill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Prince Matchabelli perfume; H. 
Dubois & Co., makers of Sea Island 
voile shirtings; the Copacabana; 
The Homestead are, for example, 
advertisers. 

There is nothing wrong with 
these firms or their desire to adver- 
tise in The New Yorker; but it is 
evident that the vaunted awareness 
of the magazine is on no higher 
plane than the gold _ cuff-link 
smartness of the luxury enterprises 
advertised. 


Tu truth which emerges from a 
consideration of The New Yorker is 
that the editors cannot make any 
criticism in a comic vein so long as 
they are identified with the fash- 
ionable interests of Manhattan 
pseudo-society. Indeed if one thinks 
about the magazine’s notion of the 


“smart” life and relates it to the 
glittering articles displayed in its 
pages, one soon understands that 
the humor is neither particularly 
arresting nor very humane. The 
magazine seems to envision New 
York and the country through the 
eyes of a supercilious young fashion 
reporter who goes about in search 
of quaint taxicab drivers and ele- 
vator operators with philosophical 
ideas. 

The basic assumption made in 
this type of story is that the ordi- 
nary man or woman is devoid of a 
soul and moral sensitivity, that it is 
a superb teasing surprise when the 
ordinary human being utters a 
thought about God or mankind, the 
hereafter or social justice. The New 
Yorker is essentially contemptuous 
of values; it doesn’t give a conti- 
nental about the fitness of fashion- 
able society’s mode of life, whether 
night club celebrities or nature’s 
noblemen is what the American 
system breeds. The magazine is 
only interested in the fact that a 
moneyed class exists and that in 
suburbia there is a widespread 
mania to ape “smart” New York 
ways and be puffed up with the 
pride of sophisticates. 




















Ps Groom died in Paris on Janu- 
ary 30th. She literally gave up her 
life for others, just as she had lived 
for them. This is often said of 
“good people,” but this was true in 
a special way of Pat inasmuch as 
she knew the cost. 

Her last letter said that she hated 
bravado so I will try to stick to a 
recounting of the facts. Pat got 
rheumatic fever shortly after she 
had been named full-time worker 
for the Young Christian Students. 
Her room at our apartment had 
literally to be guarded to keep 
down the stream of people who 
wanted her sympathy, her help. As 
soon as she was allowed to get up 
and out she took off for Europe as 
international representative of YCS. 

Her work was exhausting — on 
and off trains—meeting scores of 
new people, each one to be sized up 
as a person and as a member of a 
group — organizing international 
meetings—settling (mostly hearing 
both sides of) ideological squab- 
bles—returning home to find stu- 
dents waiting, needing lodging, 
needing official papers, needing un- 
derstanding—no rest—on the go all 
the time. 








The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


All this quite naturally led to a 
recurrence of the fever, a recur- 
rence which was deliberately con- 
cealed from her co-workers and 
friends who did not recognize the 
symptoms of fatigue and stiffness. 
This exhausting disease was hidden 
until Pat “felt free” to take care of 
herself, that is to say until she was 
able to resign from the interna- 
tional commission. The doctor 
who was finally called ordered an 
immediate rest. Within days an 
infection set in. Pat was too 
drained of physical energy to put 
up a fight. She was taken to the 
hospital. Still people poured in to 
tell her their troubles. She died a 
few days later apologizing for both- 
ering those around her. 


‘TD wese are the facts. Now what 
is their meaning? Some may say: 
“How foolish, why didn’t she stop?” 
Those who knew Pat know that is 








Sally Cassidy this month pays tribute to 
her friend and co-worker in the Young 
Christian Students organization—Pat Groom. 
Pat became a convert in her last year in 
high school, only eight years ago: “Being 
made perfect in a short space [she] fulfilled 
a long time.” 
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precisely what Pat would not do. , 
Life simply didn’t have meaning 
except in service. It is of impor- 
tance to ask why this was so. What 
was she trying to do that would 
make such a sacrifice meaningful? 

I think the key notion here is 
“bearing witness.” Any person’s 
life is a witness to what he holds 
dear. The social climber’s life of 
sacrifice of self, family, personal 
tastes to social success gives us 
some notion of how highly he val- 
ues social prestige. The scholar’s 
acceptance of a low salary, the long 
hours spent in research show the 
price he sets on the advancement 
of knowledge in his field. What 
* was Pat’s life a witness to? 

It is almost too easy to say 
“Christ” in answer to the question. 
Yet that is what it is fundamental- 
ly. But how bring this avowed in- 
tention of any good Christian down 
to the realm of our practical exist- 
ence? The essential notion of Chris- 
tianity is love, unstinting love. But 
love of whom? What kind of love? 


Love of those she came in contact 
with even slightly, as by sitting next 
to them in the subway, passing by 
their houses in the street. Pat 
didn’t need to have the implications 
of slum life spelled out for her, she 
knew them almost intuitively. Even 
while she was finishing college, 
with all the responsibilities of head 
of the school and regional chairman 
of the National Student Association, 
she managed to get an intimate 
knowledge of the Negro slum 
neighboring St. Louis University. 
She knew in her encompassing love 
the delinquents looking out of their 
barred windows at the traveling 
carousel parked across the street. 

I don’t think Pat did much about 
all these people at the time except 
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to learn about them, but what is of 
more importance, she did not put 
them out of her mind on the pre- 
tense of having more urgent busi- 
ness to attend to which would be 
impaired if she harbored such 
“morbid thoughts.” 

Love of those whose life she 
shared more intimately, students. 
Students with their countless, mul- 
ti-leveled problems could come to 
Pat at any time. I’ve known her to 
get up in the middle of the night to 
help a student who was desperate 
and whose problem could not wait 
until the morning. 


T naz were so many problems, so 
many students that it is hard to 
sort them out. There were all the 
problems of insecurity. Insecurity 
stemming from financial difficul- 
ties, from incertitude in the follow- 
ing of a vocation, in coping with 
impersonal administrations and in- 
accessible profs, insecurity coming 
from meeting the secular world 
with all its temptations after only 
a poor preparation in some back- 
water town. There were problems 
of personal adjustment: to the city, 
to the pace of the university, to the 
new found freedom of being away 
from home. 

There were those who were just 
drifting as long as parents provided 
support, others who were eager to 
explore the more exotic and esoteric 
fringe which surrounds any urban 
university. Pat listened to all the 
stories as they came forth inevita- 
bly from those who knew that she 
would listen. No impatience, no re- 
sentment at a thrice-told tale, no 
giving up as hopeless even those 
who were literally entrenched in 
habitual vice or who were close to 
psychosis. 

This may sound as if Pat thought 
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she could tackle anything. On the 
contrary Pat knew that many of 
these problems could be adequately 
handled only by professionals, by 
institutional changes. But it is so 
difficult to get a person to take even 
the first step in self-help, so diffi- 
cult to get him to seek competent 
assistance. Pat didn’t send away 
those who wouldn’t let themselves 
be helped, she simply gave them all 
that she had: patient, calm, re- 
spectful understanding — and love. 

Her love was not only personal 
and warm, but efficient as well. A 
hungry student needs not only to 
have his woes listened to, but a 
meal, preferably a series of meals. 
The discriminated against needs 
more than immediate acceptance 
by one individual, he needs a change 
in his social environment. An em- 


bittered girl needs counsel as well 
as prayers and so on. 
So Pat chose to love not only 


those whom she as an individual 
could help but also those who were 
beyond her immediate grasp. She 
chose to work through institutions. 
It was hard for someone as warm 
and spontaneous as Pat to bury her- 
self in an office, to crank the mimeo- 
graph, to pore over budgets and 
reports but she knew that this was 
another way of helping those she 
loved. A single DP student who 
needs a special paper to get admit- 
ted to a university may be helped 
by individual connections, but what 
to do for the hundred others whose 
need is as great? Only organiza- 
tion, efficient planning can help 
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_ them. So Pat worked through or- 


ganizations, too. 


I. our society these two modes of 
love—the intimate and personal and 
the organized and efficient — are 
held to be almost contradictory and 
indeed are followed by two kinds 
of people. One set of “do-gooders” 
sniff at the coldness of the institu- 
tions, and those engaged in institu- 
tional work, think poorly of the in- 
efficiency, the sheer waste of hu- 
man energy of the other set. 

Pat tried to combine both—tried 
to extend her love beyond the 
necessarily. limited circle of those 
who were able to come to see her, 
but at the same time she refused to 
guard herself from the onslaught of 
the needy, the disturbed, in the 
manner of many institutional 
workers. She accepted the head- 
aches (paper work, committee 
meetings, etc.) concomitant with 
organization but this did not kill 
her genius for warm human con- 
tacts—it just doubled her job. 

We can ask: Was a committee re- 
port worth her life? Was the help 
given some wretched DP student 
worth it? Why couldn’t she have 
resigned, for reasons of health, as 
have so many people who have held 
vitally important jobs? It was 
not that she considered herself in- 
dispensable, irreplaceable. It was 
rather that she could not, would 
not, give up a “way of life.” One 
can resign from a post but not from 
love. As long as life remained Pat 
spent it—for others. 
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Wren Churchill at the end of his 
speech to Congress expressed the 
‘hope that America and Britain who 
have done so much for the world 
because they speak the same lan- 
guage should tread the same path 
together, he was saying something 
to which we all assent, however 
strong our private feelings may be 
about our partner’s judgment as to 
what the right path really is. But 
this is an aspect of the problem 
which I shall not pursue in this ar- 
ticle. I want to do something very 
different and much rarer, namely, 
inquire whether any path on which 
America and Britain can agree is 
likely to be the right path—wheth- 
er in fact we are not both commit- 
ted in our different ways and with 
our different values to a superficial 
and dangerous policy. 

This thought came to me when 
reading some of the many reviews 
of B.B.C. War Correspondent Ches- 
ter Wilmot’s new book The Struggle 
for Europe. As I have only read a 
small part of the four or five hun- 
dred thousand words in which Wil- 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


mot’s story is told, I cannot do 
more than pass on at second hand 
the general thesis of the book which 
appears to be that America fought 
the war with a far from sufficient 
understanding of the deeper politi- 
cal problems involved for the fu- 
ture of the world, while Britain, un- 
der Churchill, tried at least to take 
account of the fact that victory ob- 
tained over Hitler at the cost of set- 
ting up Stalin as the dominant 
power in the Eastern hemisphere, 
would prove far too expensive. 
The distinction here, if at all 
valid, strikes me as being of negli- 
gible importance, and if one who 
was writing articles weekly at the 
time, though writing them without 
the smallest hope of influencing 





For better or for worse, the white man’s 
burden is now being lifted from his shoul- 
ders; the countries of the Middle and Far 
East are struggling to get out from under 
foreign domination and assume the respon- 
sibility for their own future. Michael de la 
Bedoyere pleads for a careful, sympathetic 
study of the whole problem with a view to 
effecting a working co-operation between 
America and Britain for the saving of civi- 
lization. 
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policy, may blow his own tiny trum- 
pet for a moment, I would like to 
recall that I protested against the 
Russian alliance (though not at 
co-operation in arms with Russia) 
and against unconditional surren- 
der. Unfortunately to hold views 
of this kind in public was more 
likely at the time to cause one to 
come within danger of internment 
than to strike any British leader as 
wise and long-sighted. 

In other words, whatever differ- 
ences there may have been between 
the policies of Roosevelt and 
Churchill, such differences, in my 
view, would never have seriously 
altered the outcome of the war. 
The utter destruction of Germany, 
as distinguished from the Nazis, 
coupled with the belief that Com- 
munist Russia could be treated not 
only as a good neighbor, but as a 
neighbor so good as to be safely 
entrusted with an unprecedentedly 
large sphere of influence in the 
civilized world, was bound, in my 
view, to lead to the situation we 
have faced these last years. 


T ese is little point, however, in 
going back now over that old 
ground whose effects are equally 
disastrous to all of us. What mat- 
ters is the future. Here again the 
question of how Russia and Com- 
munism should be faced has been 
amply debated and for the most 
part unprofitably. When a heavily 
armed burglar is hammering down 
your door and there is no police to 
call, it is unrealistic to discuss 
either his conversion or how much 
force you will use in defending 
yourself against him. You use all 
you have and all you can lay your 
hands on. But the analogy is of 
course too simple. We are faced 


not merely with the military might 
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of Communist Russia, but with 
revolutionary ferments in many 
parts of the globe which Russia is 
in a position to exploit for its own 
end, but about which we know far 
too little. 

And here comes my point. Amer- 
ica, as is commonly held here and 
in Europe, understands far too little 
about what is really happening be- 
hind the scenes in Africa, in the 
Middle East and even in the Far 
East—quite apart from how little 
she understands about Europe— 
and she cannot be bothered to un- 
derstand. A few formulas about 
the evils of imperialism, a monu- 
mental faith in the _ revivifying 
powers of the dollar and good trade, 
and a certainty that the big bat- 
talions of science and industry 
backing American manpower must 
win in the end—these will see her 
and the free world through. 


Tas is a very crude way of put- 
ting something that is not without 
truth—to judge from what I have 
heard and read from across the 
Atlantic. But what I want to know 
is whether the British outlook goes 
so very much deeper. It is certain- 
ly different. It is certainly much 
more subtle. But is it any wiser? 
And are not its faults every bit as 
serious? In other words, even if 
we tread the same path, shall we 
hit together anything like the right 
path? 

One could try and work this out 
at all the points where there is 
world trouble which Communism 
is in a position to exploit. But there 
will only be space here to try and 
do this in regard to the sphere 
which has especially concerned this 
country, namely the Middle East, 
which today seems to be in fer- 
ment. 
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The British have had, of course, 
a tremendous experience of the 
Middle East. Their chief concern 
there has been traditionally strate- 
gic and military, not directly im- 
perialistic as is too often thought. 
The British Empire, as has rightly 
been said, grew up very much as an 
historical accident. A great sea 
power, a generation ahead of other 
powers in industrial and economic 
development, Britain grew her 
world empire as the Western world 
developed ever closer contacts with 
the rest of the globe. Her methods 
were actually more moral and hu- 
mane than were the general stand- 
ards of the times. 

Nor was her ideal an unworthy 
one. She wished to civilize, as civi- 
lization was at any time understood 
by a Protestant power which at- 
tached far more importance to de- 
cency, education and liberalizing 
tendencies than to the relationship 
of love and union between man and 
God. She was the judge; not God 
or the doctrine and tradition which 
embodied God’s revelation. And if 
her mission brought her immense 
rewards of money, influence and 
power, well that was all in the Prot- 
estant bargain. 


‘Eu mistress of the world be- 
cause she was first to establish the 
modern concept of trade with an un- 
derdeveloped world, Britain’s obvi- 
ous concern was to safeguard by 
subtle and intelligent policy, rather 
than by mere military means (since 
these were very limited) areas of 
vital strategic importance to her 
world empire. A glance at the map 
reveals the vital importance of the 
Middle East in such a policy. 

Such is the general picture we 
must have in mind when we con- 
sider the relations between Britain 
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and the Arab world even today. 
Britain came as a superior race 
among inferior people (as_ she 
thought of the matter and still too 
often thinks of it) not to colonize, 
nor even directly to exploit, but to 
share —but share, of course, on 
terms suitable for partners consid- 
ered of such unequal merit, and 
share for a purpose which could 
accidentally advantage the Middle 
East but was essentially to the Brit- 
ish advantage. 


N or must it be forgotten that the 
British Empire was protected and 
maintained with a genuine sense of 
mission to the peace and order of 
the whole world—and not without 
reason. And Britain’s great experi- 
ence in dealing with peoples whose 
political codes and religious ideals 
were very different from her own 
or those of Western countries gen- 
erally, necessarily involved her in 
a good deal of dexterous intrigue, 
often undertaken for the purpose 
of limiting her imperial and mili- 
tary commitments. 

It is easy for us today to smile at 
all this, but when we do so, are we 
not tending to indulge in very much 
the same vice as dogged the British 
imperial tradition, the vice of look- 
ing down our noses at people we 
consider inferior to ourselves? The 
matter must be looked at in its own 
historical perspective. 


Unsentonarns the long habit 
persisted when Britain’s own eman- 
cipating policy had gone a long way 
in changing the character and out- 
look of the Arab people. Long be- 
fore the first world war, leading 
Arab intellectuals with Western 
education, many of them Christian 
and drawn to the West because of 
their Christianity, were beginning 
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to inspire the modern sense of Arab 
nationalism. 

The Koran, with its simple spir- 
itual outlook, innocent of any dis- 
tinction between the natural and 
the supernatural, temporal and 
eternal, was a unifying factor 
among a very disparate pastoral 
people. And as the years passed, 
economic relations between the 
Arab world and the West increased, 
preparing the way for the great 
industrial developments of later 
years, the cotton wealth of Egypt 
and the mammoth oil resources 
lately exploited. 

Such developments had the 
double effect of fostering a national- 
ism which was largely an intelli- 
gentsia movement and of increasing 
the Western sense of the need to 
hold on to the Middle East for in- 
dustrial as well as strategic reasons. 

This was a dangerous situation, 
though it could have been met by a 
realization on the part of Britain 
that she was dealing with equals 
who were entitled not only to inde- 
pendence and full sovereignty, but 
equal shares in common enter- 
prises and common strategic pur- 
poses. 

There were Englishmen, usually 
of a military type, who understood 
this and became great champions 
of the Arabs. Indeed, there is a 
certain similarity between the prac- 
tical spiritual idealism of the best 
English military type and the Arab. 
But it was certainly not understood 
by the politician, trader and tech- 
nician. 


Maaxwanz new factors of very 
great importance made themselves 
increasingly felt. One was the 


Western political championing of 
the Jew, and the policy of return- 
ing the Jews to Palestine at the ex- 


pense of the Arabs. This is too big 
and too controversial a point to en- 
ter into here; but it is enough to 
note that the fulfillment of this 
policy turned Arab nationalism 
from an idea into a military reality. 
An object of immediate hate was 
provided and the means of express- 
ing that hate were created. 

Even so, Arab nationalism still 
remained a movement mainly of 
leaders and selected disciples, not 
least from the classes enjoying 
proper education, the universities 
and schools. But partly from West- 
ern social example and partly from 
Socialist and Communist propa- 
ganda, the sense of social revolution 
was added to that of nationalism. 

The peasant people, content with 
a primitive pastoral life in isolation 
from their fellows, were being rap- 
idly exploited in order to enrich the 
industrialists and upper classes, 
and indirectly of course to enrich 
the countries and peoples of the 
West whose technical resources 
and capital enabled the Middle East 
to provide raw materials for West- 
ern life. 


T avs we can follow an almost 
predestined evolution, far from ac- 
complished as yet, especially on the 
social side, which has followed the 
general pattern of European evolu- 
tion. But this evolution took place 
within the rigid framework of a 
British policy which was essential- 
ly that of “superior” to “inferior,” 
outdated in its principles, and obvi- 
ously increasingly resented. 
Unfortunately, world interna- 
tional conditions made it extraor- 
dinarily difficult for the British hold 
to weaken and peacefully disappear 
as has happened elsewhere. Apart 
from the fact that the Arabs could 
not be nursed into democratic Do- - 
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minion status, since they were nei- 
ther conquered nor colonized, their 
strategic importance to Britain and 
the whole Western world constant- 
ly increased instead of diminishing. 
The Suez Canal in particular had 
to be adequately defended and the 
oil resources of the Middle East 
were a vital factor in world war. 
But there was no reason why the 
Arabs should see things that way. 

As between Germany and the 
Atlantic Powers, for example, they 
could be indifferent, and indeed 
during the last war, we deceived 
ourselves in supposing that the 
Western forced defense of the Suez 
Canal and Egypt was necessarily 
held by Egyptians to be for their 
good. But it was certainly as good 
for America and all who shared the 
Western democratic viewpoint as it 
was for Britain and the British Em- 
pire. 

The emergence today of the 
Soviet as the world threat to all 
national independence as well as to 
democratic freedom is obviously an 
influence in the opposite direction. 
But we have to reckon with social 
and political movements which see 
in Russian Communism the oppor- 
tunity for raising the standards of 
the exploited masses, and we have 
to realize that even the fear of Rus- 
sia and the defense of the civilized 
world are not factors sufficiently 
strong to make the Egyptians, for 
example, acquiesce in any foreign 
overlordship or military occupation. 
What they have learned from the 
war and subsequent developments 
has been rather the technique of 
liberation which we so ardently 
fostered, against the traditional 
rules of warfare between civilized 
powers, all over the world when it 
was a question of liberation from 
Hitler. 
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The general point that seems to 
emerge is this. While it is perfect- 
ly true that British policy is out- 
dated and even now retains far too 
much of the superiority complex, 
both military and political, that 
once was at least explicable in 
terms of the history and aims of the 
Empire, it is also true that the 
Middle East in this century and 
especially in recent years has set 
problems which had to be answered 
somehow. Left unanswered, they 
must have led to the triumph of 
totalitarian tyranny, whether of the 
Right or the Left. But Britain, and 
Britain almost alone, had to bear 
the responsibility for finding a 
working solution that would bene- 
fit the whole Western world. 

Whatever be thought of the res- 
toration of the Jews to their origi- 
nal land, this was not a British idea 
and policy alone. The exploitation 
of the vital natural resources of the 
Middle East was by no means to the 
exclusive British benefit. The de- 
fense against Hitlerism (and the 
lessons it taught the Egyptians) 
was not undertaken merely to save 
Britain or the British Empire. And 
today the defense of the world, mili- 
tarily, economically and politically 
against Communism is not a sole 
British concern. If the world prof- 
its from Britain’s policy in the 
Middle East, it is hardly fair for the 
world to single Britain out as alone 
responsible for the effects of its 
mistakes. We are all wrong to- 
gether in our different ways. 


| what is needed today 
is the most careful and sympathetic 
study of the whole problem, how 
it arose, why it developed as it did 
and what can best be done about it. 
This is a study in which Britain 
and America and probably France 
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should co-operate. One truth will 
certainly emerge and that is to in- 
vest the direction of Middle East 
policy and defense absolutely in 
the hands of the peoples who live 
there. Given that, it may be pos- 
sible to effect a working co-opera- 
tion, not only in defense and the 
proper exploitation of the resources 
of the countries involved, but also 
in steering these countries toward 
a greater political stability in ac- 
cordance with their own outlook 
and values. 

The Middle East, overlooked in 


America because it is primarily a 
British responsibility and a nasty 
one at that which offers plenty of 
excuses for American critics of this 
country, is every whit as impor- 
tant to the defense of civilization 
against tyranny as is the Far East. 
There is today only one world in 
these matters. To save it there can 
be only one policy, one way for- 
ward. But to find that requires a 
new and enlightened common spirit 
that looks, not backward to the 
common faults of the past, but for- 
ward to a common rightness. 


Weeping Willow 


By HyAcIntH BLockeEr, O.F.M. 


T HERE is something gentle, 
Frail and feminine about your pose, 


Something penitential 


As your humble curving contour shows. 


All your body quivers 


When the wind runs fingers through your hair, 


Ripples as the river’s 


Bosom ruffled by a brush of air. 


Are you, willow, symbol 


Of a tearful maid with flowing pleat 


Breaking once a brimful 


Box of ointment at the Master’s feet? 


Are you now still weeping 


For the scarlet sin she wept for then? 


Or a vigil keeping 


For some other modern Magdalen? 























C RY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY, an 
English film, is the best yet to deal 
with the problem of interracial re- 
lations, this time between whites 
and blacks in South Africa. I was 
at an advantage, I think, in not hav- 
ing read the Alan Paton novel up- 
on which the film is based because 
I‘was unable to tell whether or not 
the screen version captured the 
poetic grace which I am informed 
was so characteristic of Mr. Paton’s 
prose. To me, Cry the Beloved 
Country stands on its own merits 
as a motion picture. 

It tells of the search of the Rev. 
Stephen Kumalo, an Anglo-Catho- 
lic Negro country priest, for his sis- 
ter and his son who have gone off 
to live in Johannesburg. In the city 
several fellow priests aid in the 
search which leads Kumalo into the 
dregs of poverty and corruption, 
ending at last in the shocking dis- 
covery that his son has killed a 
white man, an ardent champion of 
Negro rights. Cry, the Beloved 
Country traces the effect of this 
crime upon the white man’s father, 
an anti-Negro farmer, and upon 
Kumalo, whose son is executed for 
the murder. The common tragedy 
of their sons’ deaths brings Negro 
and white together in mutual un- 
derstanding. 

Careful consideration has gone 
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By RoBert Kass 


into the selection of a cast to play 
out this difficult drama. Canada 
Lee is Kumalo, and Sidney Poitier, 
the colored priest who is his guide 
through the city; Charles Carson 
and Joyce Carey are the white 
man’s parents; and Michael Good- 
liffe is a British reform school offi- 
cial, confused and angered by the 
staggering job of bringing under- 
standing between the races. The 
Britishers perform with that typi- 
cal restraint which is enormously 
effective for this type of thing, 
while the burning intensity of the 
Negro actors establishes the perfect 
balance in acting styles. 

Free of the blubbering sentimen- 
tality which dulled the impact of 
our own race problem films, Cry, 
the Beloved Country, through sen- 
sible understatement, succeeds in 
delivering a stunning blow against 
discrimination. 


Tut AFRICAN QUEEN is performed 
by Katherine Hepburn and Hum- 
phrey Bogart with almost no help 
at all from anyone else. Although 
the slight story of a frozen-faced 
spinster who is thawed out by a 
rugged adventurer under the stress 
of common danger is not a new one, 
it is nevertheless transformed into 
something quite exciting and droll 
under John Huston’s direction. 
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Miss Hepburn, a missionary whose 
brother was lately killed by German 
soldiers—the time is 1914; the 
place, the Congo—is compelled to 
flee aboard the African Queen, a 
30-foot river steamer captained by 
Mr. Bogart, a rough-talking, hard- 
drinking Canadian. For its climax, 
Miss Hepburn persuades the reluc- 
tant skipper to use his craft as a 
kind of torpedo with which to blast 
a German gunboat out of the water. 
In between the plan and its execu- 
tion, this pair weather malaria, 
leeches, an insect attack, cataracts, 
and even love. 

The African Queen is done with 
a sharp awareness of the absurdity 
of the whole business so that the 
light touch takes over just when 
the plot strains a little too much. 
Miss Hepburn, of course, has al- 
ways been expert at this tongue-in- 
cheek comedy but I did not expect 
Mr. Bogart to handle his half of the 
acting chores so capably. Neither 
of them has ever been better. This 
technicolor film was shot almost 
entirely out of doors on location in 
Africa and this adds immeasurably 
to the fascination of this adult 


story. 


Prone CALL FROM A STRANGER is 
that old one about several people 
meeting death in a lump. Only 
this time one of them survives the 
catastrophe — a plane crash — and 
goes on to deliver a few words of 
comfort to the survivors of three 
people he came to know rather well 
on the ill-fated trip. One of them 
is a doctor who allowed another 
man to take the blame for a man- 
slaughter charge, the second is a 
brassy actress on her way home to 
husband and envious mother-in- 
law, and the third is an obnoxious, 
noisy salesman. 


The stranger of the title is him- 
self a reasonably complex type, an 
attorney who has left his wife be- 
cause he cannot forgive her an infi- 
delity. But his meeting with the 
victims’ families persuades him 
that a little sympathy and under- 
standing never hurt anybody, even 
himself. 

On the whole, Phone Call from a 
Stranger is a very slick, technically 
polished production. It moves for- 
ward on well-greased wheels so that 
if you are not precisely moved by 
any of the stories, you must admire 
the skill which went into their mak- 
ing. Only one bit in which the 
waspish mother-in-law tells a fan- 
tastic lie picturing herself as an 
abused, gentle-hearted parent is out 
of key with the generally sensible 
tone of the whole. One can only 
guess at what persuaded Nunnally 
Johnson, the writer, to strive for a 
comic effect by injecting a scene in 
such poor taste. 

Gary Merrill is the stranger, 
Shelley Winters the chorine, Mi- 
chael Rennie the conscience-strick- 
en doctor, and Keenan Wynn the 
odious salesman. All of them, and 
Bette Davis in a brief appearance as 
Mr. Wynn’s crippled wife, were 
most satisfactory. 


Sonzrmme To Live For casts a 
bleary eye at a platonic affair 
which develops between two alco- 
holics, an advertising man, a recent 
client of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and a tippling actress whose self- 
confidence fails her on opening 
nights. The upshot of this dreary 
romance is that each of them drives 
the other to the bottle. Caught up 
in this barleycorn miasma are Joan 
Fontaine, Ray Milland, and Teresa 
Wright as the latter’s oh-so-wise 
spouse. All of them were apparent- 
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ly overcome by the fumes arising 
from this script. 

George Stevens, who produced 
and directed this sudsy bit, must 
have been trying to prove that, de- 
spite A Place in the Sun, he is as 
human as the rest of us and entitled 
to at least one mistake. Among the 
more annoying things about Some- 
thing to Live For is that, although 
everyone around Mr. Milland’s of- 
fice knows that he is an ex-AA boy, 
they persist in shoving literally gal- 
lons of assorted intoxicants in front 
of his glassy eyes. Rarely has more 
liquor flowed ’twixt the cup and 
the lip. 


N even having been an admirer of 
Group Theater acting, I’m afraid I 
cannot work up much of a froth 
over Viva Zapata! in which the en- 
tire cast is asked either to mutter 
lines in a sullen undertone or bel- 
low them about like Lionel Barry- 
more with a hot tortilla in the seat 
of his pants. This particular style 
of acting, in fashion on the Broad- 
way stage back in the late ’30’s, is 
a bit too special for my homespun 
tastes which require film characters 
to behave like reasonable facsimiles 
of human beings. 

Whenever the sleepy-eyed hero, 
Marlon Brando, isn’t gulping vowels 
in the presence of his inamorata, 
Seforita Jean Peters, he is growling 
about establishing some kind of 
equitable government for Mexico 
after the hopeless mess churned up 
by Porfirio Diaz and President 
Madero. 

At Elia Kazan’s direction, dozens 
of extras are required to stand en- 
raptured under the blazing sun 
while someone or other declaims 
loudly about the meaning of democ- 
racy. Then everyone scampers off 
happily to a guitar - strumming, 
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wine-guzzling fiesta just to prove 
that even revolutionaries have their 
lighter moments. In the final 
analysis, though, Viva Zapata! is 
neither pure history nor the con- 
ventional Hollywood lady-and-the- 
bandit stuff. It is an exercise in 
pretentious, self-consciously arty 
cinema. As in Juarez, another 
Mexican epic on which Paul Muni 
and Bette Davis collaborated un- 
happily some years back, the plot 
line wavers uncertainly because the 
film strives to appeal to two types 
of movie-goer, those craving marsh- 
mallow romance and those who 
favor Pictures with a Message. 


Tue art film, that is the film that 
was not intended to attract a large 
commercial audience in this coun- 
try, gets quite a boost this month 
from four entries which are slated 
for nationwide distribution. Their 
origin is as varied as their subject 
matter. The first, Navajo, an 
American film, is a matter-of-fact 
account of a little Indian boy’s re- 
sentment against having to attend 
the white man’s school and learn 
his ways and of his ultimate real- 
ization that his supposed captors 
are really his friends. The un- 
adorned simplicity of the story, to- 
gether with the remarkable outdoor 
photography on location in North- 
ern Arizona, raises Navajo far above 
the more expensive epics which 
lack both its charm and candor. 


Tae Macic GARDEN, like Cry, the 
Beloved Country, was filmed in Jo- 
hannesburg but they are as differ- 
ent as chalk and cheese. The Magic 
Garden is a light-hearted, melodi- 
ous fairy tale about a thief who 
steals £40. The money passes from 
hand to hand in what looks like a 
series’ of “miracles,” each one 
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. bringing the fortune in the nick of 
time. In the end, the money re- 
verts to its rightful owner and 
everyone, except the thief, perhaps, 
is perfectly content. With an all- 
native cast, The Magic Garden is a 
genuinely funny, childlike bit of 
nonsense that is blessed with a de- 
lightful musical score to underline 
the rollicking humor of the good- 
natured plot. 


A sHoRT Welsh film, David, tells 
the true story of a kindly school 
caretaker, his early life in the 
mines, his marriage, his hope in his 
son, the boy’s death in his late 
teens. Few films would bother with 
the story of such an ordinary, un- 
important central character but 
David not only does so but even 
manages to come out quite a touch- 
ing, beautiful thing. 


Tu last film is from France. Pas- 
sion for Life is concerned with the 
reforms instituted by a young 
schoolmaster who comes to a run- 
down community where he must 
battle the apathy of the boys and 
their parents toward learning. 
Through assorted experiments in 
adolescent psychology, the instruc- 
tor wins the boys over as his friends 
and then fans alive the spark of 
knowledge within them. Again, the 
greatest asset of the film comes in 
its use of native performers, inex- 
perienced players who are so con- 
vincing in their parts because they 
are playing themselves. No fan- 
fare, no cheap sentimentalizing, no 
high-powered publicity are behind 
Passion for Life. But it doesn’t 
need them. It can stand on its own 
as a splendid accomplishment. 


Tw idea of television as a vital 
source of information for the aver- 
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age American citizen is given an- 
other push forward on Today, a 
two-hour show presided over by 
Dave Garroway, a pleasant-looking 
young man with dark - rimmed 
glasses and a refreshing sense of 
humor. Mr. Garroway’s sense of 
humor is no surprise to those who 
know him from Garroway at Large 
but it struck me as quite amazing 
that it is so crisp at seven o’clock 
every morning. 

The format of Today is quite a 
staggering one. In the two hours, 
Garroway and Company use films, 
front pages of newspapers and 
magazines, book jackets, teletype 
bulletins, and live commentators to 
keep their listeners informed of 
what is going on in the world this 
particular morning. In between 
the news, Garroway plays some re- 
cordings, tells you the time, traces 
out the weather all over the coun- 
try, and lets you know the exact 
temperature in assorted parts of 
this sprawling land. 

If, at this point, the show isn’t 
functioning as smoothly as_ it 
should, there is nevertheless no rea- 
son to speak lightly of it. The scope 
of Today is simply so sweeping that 
it will take perhaps another four 
weeks or so before all the rough 
spots are ironed out.. Among them, 
there is a tendency to do too much 
—teletype dispatches are superim- 
posed over a huge clock and neither 
is seen clearly, news items are read 
over recordings so that there is 
often only a confused babble, the 
filmed portions show evidence of 
having been slapped together rath- 
er too hastily. 

But, in view of the enormous 
amount of on-the-spot reportage on 
this show, it is almost impossible to 
expect everyone around that studio 
to stay at his post all the time. 
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When Garroway and his staff get 
accustomed to their surroundings, 
Today should be quite a show. Un- 
til then, I'd like to congratulate 
them all on their imagination, their 
enterprise, and, above all, on their 
unbounded energy in attempting a 
task which would discourage a less 
intrepid group. 


Tue CONTINENTAL employs a tech- 
nique new to television. It has a 
cast of one—a consonant-caressing, 
Boyer-accented cosmopolite named 
Renzo Cesana — who carries on a 
long monologue with a young lady 
who is just beyond camera range. 
You never see the girl although 
Signor Cesana talks to her about 
any number of things in that 
dreamy poetry-in-music singsong 
favored by butter-voiced readers. 

A good deal of what he has to say 
sounds like a poor titling job on a 
foreign film but it is not without its 
peculiar fascination. If nothing 
else, Signor Cesana is quite a 
smooth talker and, even when he 
is dispensing the gosh-awfulest ro- 
mantic drivel, he does it with a 
twinkle in his eye and the faintest 
suggestion of a smile about his lips 
so that you’re never really sure 
whether he’s serious or not. I pre- 
ferred to think not. 

His effect on his audience—large- 
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ly female, I suspect—must be quite 
devastating. While I found his 
show rather a preposterous one, my 
companion, a young lady, assured 
me that The Continental might eas- 
ily send many a matronly heart 
pounding away at a nervous flutter. 


i not sure that Rumer Godden’s 
brief novel, A Candle for St. Jude, 
was an entirely happy choice for 
dramatizing over Studio One. In 
spite of the workmanlike adapta- 
tion, and some superlative acting 
by Lili Darvas as the overpowering 
ballet mistress who resented the 
maiden creative effort of her star 
pupil (Tanaquil LeClerq), the story 
seemed curiously devoid of dra- 
matic impact. It emerged as a 
series of rather choppy scenes 
which built up to very little, leav- 
ing one with a vague feeling that 
more had been promised than was 
delivered. 

Then, too, the original ballet 
which Ruthanna Boris whipped up 
for the show nowhere deserved the 
furor it stirred up in the plot. 

Still in all, Studio One, with its 
customary high level, proved one 
thing: when it comes to lighting 
and set design within the limited 
capacities of the studio, no other 
TV show can touch it for original- 
ity and experiment. 
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Theater 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


| —_ WILLIAMS AS CHARLES 
DicKENS.—My Father often told me of 
the impatient crowds of New Yorkers 
in his boyhood who used to assemble 
around the Battery when the packet 
from England was due which was 
bringing to them the next installment 
of Dickens’ current serial, David Cop- 
perfield. How I wish I had asked him 
more about Mr. Dickens’ American 
readings. But of one thing I am very 
sure—that if they surpassed Mr. Wil- 
liams’ in flamboyance, I do not be- 
lieve they surpassed his art. 

Dickens, of course, was an intimate 
friend of my youth—not an idealistic 
and formative friend like Sir Walter 
Scott—but more a gawdy companion 
whose curdling horrors were to be by- 
passed in Oliver Twist and whose ten- 
dency to caricatures annoyed my vis- 
ual realism. But what fun it was to 
sit by the fire in a rather grim Vic- 
torian library with lots of dark cor- 
ners and listen to my Father’s chuckles 
as he read to me about Sam Weller, or 
his grisly relish of Quilp’s spontane- 
ous combustion—not my favorite epi- 
sode. 

And now here is something even 
better than the library fire—Dickens’ 
specially designed reading table, cov- 
ered in red plush with a rest for the 
right arm and Emlyn Williams trans- 
formed into Mr. Dickens in tails and 
white gloves with a shock of wavy hair 
and beard neatly parted. The imper- 
sonation is a triumph; -not only does 
it disarm criticism from a current 
standpoint of the author’s place in 
literature but it is art as the comple- 
ment of art. 

Dickens was a reporter of the first 
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magnitude and Mr. Williams is able to 
bring to life the humor of every 
phrase, the full value of every adjec- 
tive. Without ever demeaning the 
dignity of a man of letters in full 
evening dress, he animates each guest 
at a party—even the epergne on the 
dinner table. 

The scenes he dramatizes are seen 
as vividly by his audience as many 
actual scenes now on view in the 
theater. My particular favorites are 
“The Podsnaps,” out of Our Mutual 
Friend; some descriptive and highly 
flavored passages about Paris before 
the Revolution from A Tale of Two 
Cities; and perhaps best of all, “Mr. 
Chops,” the sketch of a circus dwarf, 
from Christmas Stories. 

There are no introductory remarks. 
There is no microphone. Our thanks 
are sincere to S. Hurok for bringing 
Mr. Williams to America—that is for 
bringing back Mr. Dickens. May he 
keep his promise to return next sea- 
son. 


, ea Curistre (N. Y. City Theater 
Co. Revival).—The most literal and 
conventional of all O’Neill’s plays, pop- 
ularly acclaimed and winning for him 
his second Pulitzer Prize, Anna Chris- 
tie is of small interest to its author. 
The first version, Chris Christopher- 
son, closed dismally in Atlantic City in 
1921. It was written around an old sea 
captain whom O’Neill had run across 
in Jimmy-the-Priest’s saloon which is 
the locale of Act I. Rewritten with 
the focus on Anna, the Captain’s 


daughter, it was played with great 
success by Pauline Lord; was trans- 
ferred to the silent screen and then 
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was revived with a sound track on 
which Greta Garbo’s voice was heard 
for the first time. 

The drama consists in the clashing 
impact of three divergent personali- 
ties on each other and though it ends 
in an amnesty, there is the fleeting im- 
pression that the author may have ar- 
bitrarily rung down the curtain and 
that the struggle is only deferred, not 
ended. The inconclusiveness of the 
recent revival lay in the incomplete 
conception of Anna by Celeste Holm. 

Anna, when her mother died, had 
been boarded out by her father with 
some hard-grained Swedish farmers, 
one of whom betrayed her innocence 
and she had run away to Chicago to 
go from bad to worse. At last sick 
and disgusted she looks up her father, 
a tugboat captain. But whatever the 
drunken ugliness of old Chris’ own 
life, he has high ideals for Anna and 
Anna trying to live up to them in the 
clean air of the sea finds herself 
ashamed to marry the Irish stoker 
they save from a wreck. 

When Anna finally blurts out the 
truth, both men turn against her in 
their outraged pride. Kevin McCarthy 
managed to make his forgiveness seem 
more or less trustworthy but Miss 
Holm’s pretty Anna, who had been 
played for hard-boiled comedy in 
Act I, never seemed anything but 
superficially decent by Act III. 

The Captain’s endless references to 
“Ole davil sea” have no Ibsenesque 
symbolism but were the actual words 
used by O’Neill’s old acquaintance 
about the element in which he was 
finally drowned. Although it was the 
Captain’s hatred of the sea which kept 
Anna on the fatal farm, it is also the 
sea which brings about her salvation. 
The production was handsomely 
staged and Art Smith did well by 
Chris although not as superlatively as 
Grace Valentine by his friend, Marthy. 
On the whole, I agree with O’Neill. 
Anna Christie is not one of my 
favorites. 


C OME OF AGE (N. Y. City Theater Co. 
Revival).— For eighteen years the 
American theater has cherished the 
legend of the drama in doggerel verse 
by Clemence Dane with its rare musi- 
cal score by Richard Addinsell as 
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played by Judith Anderson and Ste- 
phen Haggard. First produced in 
1934 by Delos Chappell, who kept it 
running in the red for a month for 
his own artistic satisfaction, it offers 
a classic example of the succés 
d’estime, not so much caviare to the 
public as a pleasure enjoyed but not 
paid for. Stephen Haggard’s talents 
were holocaust to the War but Judith 
Anderson in the recent revival, disre- 
garding the refrain, “Time flows on, 
Tide flows on,” looks precisely as I 
remember her nearly two decades 
past on the stage of the Maxine Elliott 
Theater. 

There are a good many factors con- 
tributing to the romantic memories of 
Come of Age. First of all Chatterton 
himself, the boy poet of seventeen who 
drank poison in his room by the 
Thames in 1770 because he was so 
hungry. Then there is Addinsell’s 
haunting music with its evocation of 
the river; and there is Judith Ander- 
son, whose performance has increased 
stature and whose moods seem to en- 
compass most emotions. Her move- 
ments have sweep and rhythm and she 
infuses a maenad quality into her in- 
toxication at the cocktail party that 
sweeps it into tragedy. 

Chatterton happens to be present at 
a cocktail party because he prevailed 
on Death to give him another chance 
and he comes to man’s estate in the 
love of this older woman who also be- 
trays his ideals. Wrung, however, by 
her contrition he tells her about his 
pact with Death who thereupon re- 
claims him. 

It is true that the story has small 
sapience and the rhyming is very 
humdrum but the set as originally de- 
signed by James Reynolds and repro- 
duced by Raymond Sovey is very beau- 
tiful with its view of London over the 
river, and Guthrie McClintic’s direc- 
tion made the cocktail party a dis- 
solving series of gracefully composed 
stage pictures. 

Robert Brown looked the part of 
Chatterton but was hampered by 
faulty diction—a fault easily reme- 
died. Muriel Rahn, who made her 
debut in the first Come of Age, sang 
splendidly both on and off stage. As 
the actors now have to speak over 
both orchestration and singing, it 
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might have been interesting to turn 
the singers into actors but then that 
would have eliminated Miss Anderson 
—clearly impossible. Come of Age 
was held over an extra week to cheer- 
ing audiences. 


y Wu Duck (N. Y. City Theater 
Co. Revival).—Two schoolboys, who 
were taken to this recent revival, pro- 
nounced it to be O.K. as drama. So it 
is, with a mounting sense of tragedy 
yet full of dry humor. The satiric 
study of a busybody who fancies him- 
self a reformer not wise enough to 
understand that the confession of a 
past sin may be the worst form of 
expiation if the truth will inevitably 
involve the lives of other people. 
Gina, once a maid servant, has been 
expiating a sin of her youth for fifteen 
years as the uncomplaining drudge- 
wife of the shiftless Hjalmar Ekdal 
and when Gregers confronts them 
both with the secret scandal, the con- 
fusion of Hjalmar’s reactions so up- 
sets his daughter’s mind that it re- 
sults in the child’s death. Gregers 
then bows himself out of their lives 
which one realizes will resume their 
old pattern but without little Hedwig. 

The philosopher of the play is blunt 
Dr. Relling who sizes Gregers up at 
once as an idealistic trouble maker. 
As a psychiatrist, Dr. Relling’s empha- 
sis on the importance of what he calls 
a “life-illusion”—such as grandfather 
Ekdal’s idea that he is still a hunter 
when he shoots rabbits in his garret 
or Hjalmar’s notion of himself as a 
scientist because of an _ unwritten 
treatise—is actually identical with 
what current psychology terms an 
“adjustment” or “compensating” an 
inferiority feeling. Step up higher, 
Mr. Ibsen! 

In a way the cast assembled was 
almost too good as the direction was 
not strong enough nor the one week 
out of town quite long enough to bring 
complete cohesion. Gina, who should 
be buxom and earthy, was that very 
fine actress, Mildred Dunnock, whose 
attributes are spiritual. Philip Loeb 
blatantly farced the part of old Ekdal. 
Maurice Evans brought out all the sly 
humor in the part of Hjalmar, but the 
force of his own personality threat- 
ened to throw the play out of focus. 
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By the second week at City Center, 
the company, all of them fine artists, 
had begun to adjust themselves—then 
they closed. Kent Smith as Gregers 
and David Lewis as Dr. Relling had 
found just the right mood from the 
start. 

It is due to Maurice Evans’ inspira- 
tion and encouragement that these re- 
vivals have become so important at 
the City Center. We cannot be too 
grateful to Mr. Evans nor to Mr. George 
Schaefer, who is the present director. 


| AEE UNDER THE Etms.—First of 
the ANTA series, Eugene O’Neill’s 
stark study of New England is now 
projected in a highly stylized form 
which is far stronger than the more 
realistic production of O’Neill, Robert 
Edmund Jones and Kenneth Mac- 
gowan in 1924 in the old Greenwich 
Village Theater. The farmhouse, 
framed in leafless trees in the jealous 
enclosure of its stone walls, has three 
of its rooms exposed and in them 
takes place a pretty full category of 
the deadly sins that spring from 
avarice. 

Old Ephraim Cabot’s greed has 
killed his first wife and drives his 
twin brothers to “Californy” but the 
new young wife he brings home is as 
greedy as himself. She covets the 
farm and her stepson as well. In fact 
her covetousness is such that her baby 
is sacrificed to it. No wonder that 
Ephraim feels a sense of the horrid 
passions under his roof as somethin’ 
creepin’ and crawlin’ and hidin’ in 
the corners. 

Ephraim is the stern man of the 
soil who has made his rock pastures 
yield him a living. He, himself, is the 
disciplined Puritan who built his 
house strong but without charity and 
in the next generation his grit de- 
generates into cunning and lust. De- 
sire Under the Elms merely disgusted 
and shocked me when I first saw it. 
Now it seems prophetic of the ugly . 
days of inflation and greed then hard 
upon us. 

Harold Clurman’s discerning direc- 
tion has lifted the tragedy out of the 
sordid boundaries of its. action in 
making its characters seem arche- 
typal. As the astute young wife, full 


of robust but greedy passion, Carol 
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Stone gives a tremendous but con- 
trolled performance which almost 
dwarfs the fine old Ephraim of Karl 
Malden. Douglas Watson is weaker 
as the stepson. There is a hint of 
poetry in the reiterative writing; of 
pathos in the guilty lovers pausing to 
look at the sunrise on their way to 
jail but an ominous note of cynicism 
in the last line spoken by the Sheriff: 
“It’s a good farm—lI’d like to have it.” 
—-At the Anta Playhouse. 


‘on SuHrikE.—As the entire action 
takes place in the psychiatric ward of 
a city hospital it is easy to guess that 
this is no comedy. The story of the 
frustrated suicide who recovers to 
find himself enmeshed with the law is 
told as simply as possible. It really 
becomes an extended monologue for 
José Ferrer as the hapless Jim Downs 
who tried to liquidate his troubles 
with fifty-three sleeping tablets. Slow- 
ly we discover that the wife, from 
whom he was separated, and who 
fights so desperately for his life, is 
really fighting for the possession of 
him both body and soul, and the sad 
little hints she gives the doctors of 
Jim’s mental condition mount up to an 
ominous picture. 

That a girl, other than his wife, is 
also trying to see him, doesn’t help 
Jim’s record which is further vitiated 
by his own nervous panic over his 
confinement. Finally Jim’s brother 
turns up to tell him that his one 
chance of being dismissed is to play 
ball with the doctors and to ask to be 
paroled in his wife’s custody. The 
alternative is the State Hospital. Thus 
the price of physical freedom is to 
convince his wife and her family that 
he is sorry he ever left her. Jim pays 
it. 

The Shrike suggests somewhat the 
same nightmare as the Snake Pit that, 
once committed as a mental case, one’s 
nervous impatience to prove one’s 
sanity becomes in itself a danger. 
Everyone in the cast is excellent and 
Judith Evelyn is plausible as the lov- 
ing and solicitous wife who is also as 
predatory as the bird for which the 
play is named. There is enough local 
color to strengthen the story. 

As Jim Downs, the Ferrer of flam- 
boyant gesture has vanished. As a 
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matter of fact he never unclasps his 
hands but his performance has such 
intensity that it anchors the play. 
The Shrike can hardly be called en- 
tertainment but it offers a fine bit of 
acting by our most ambitious actor. 
It may be listed as a step in the 
higher education of José Ferrer.—At 
the Cort. 


J ANE.—She’s been rumored just 
round the corner for some years and 
now at last S. N. Behrman has decided 
to introduce to the stage the heroine 
he met in a Somerset Maugham story. 

There is no denying that Miss Edna 
Best makes Jane, who is Millicent’s 
dowdy sister-in-law from Liverpool, a 
very pleasing character. But why 
must dowdy characters always be 
smartened up for Act II? Effective as 
is the Valentine evening gown, Jane 
had more personality in Act I. The 
comedy loses its momentum after Jane 
changes her clothes but Mr. Behrman 
always has enough smart dialogue for 
three acts, and a cast of experts in 
smart comedy make the most of every 
twist and sally with Basil Rathbone, 
as a replica of Mr. Maugham, alerted 
to inject the expected bit of cyni- 
cism, 

The basic idea of Jane is that any 
woman simple enough to tell the truth 
may hope to be the toast of the Lon- 
don season but the truth is that Jane 
herself is gently very shrewd. The 
young love story is rather carelesssly 
integrated into the action and the 
characters have a naive way of asking 
each other to leave the room when the 
playwright comes to the next scene. 
They also change partners with such 
celerity that the proposals antedate 
any preparations for divorce. It is 
true that Millicent’s famous ex-hus- 
band raised an eyebrow over the new 
furnishings of her Regents Park draw- 
ing-room but what has been provided 
by a new designer, Elfi von Kantzow, 
must be worse than anything Millicent 
could have dreamed up! 

Adrienne Corri, whose . auburn 
beauty decorates the screen of The 
River, is the daughter of Millicent 
(Irene Brown). Miss Best’s actual 
daughter plays the parlormaid. The 
journalist peer who succumbs to Jane, 
is Howard St. John. Millicent loses 
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all the way round. As Jane says, she 
should never have let go of Willy, who 
is really Somerset Maugham. Fortu- 
nately, Jane takes care that Willy 
(Basil Rathbone) has a prominent 
part in her play.—At the Coronet. 


N EW YorkK City BALLET.—That elu- 
sive clown of the fourteenth century, 
Tyl Ulenspiegel, immortalized for us 
in the symphonic poem by Richard 
Strauss has now sprung suddenly on 
our stage in two ballets and both good 
ones. In Ballet Theater, Jean Babilee 
danced one of his own creation, a 
simple and jocund sketch of Tyl’s 
mischievous prankishness, but for the 
New York City Ballet, Balanchine has 
conceived an elaborated and partly 
symbolic scenario involving anti-im- 
perialism, class warfare and national- 
ism in which Tyl is the peasant 
patriot who helps drive the Spaniards 
out of the Netherlands. 

The ballet opens on two little boys 
—one, Tyl, the other Philip Il—push- 
ing some beautiful ship models about 
on a table, and naturally the proud 
Spanish galleon is cornered remorse- 
ly by the smaller Dutch vessel. The 
superb landscaped set by Estaban 
Frances suggests an El Greco back- 
ground and over it flow on different 
levels, peasants and beggars, Spanish 
soldiers and grandees and even the 
Emperor, while Tyl flashes through 
them all in various disguises until the 


flag of independence is unfurled. 
Thus the only semblance between the 
ballets is the Strauss music and the 
puckish character of Tyl as danced by 
Jean Babilee and Jerome Robbins, both 
of whom are consummate actors. (The 
Babilee ballet is spelled “Til Eulen- 
spiegel.”’) 

“The Piper,” created by Jerome 
Robbins to a concerto of Aaron Cop- 
land’s, is a fanciful variation on the 
Hamelin legend in which a clarinet 
player rehearsing to an empty stage 
gradually lures back the dancers, 
singly and in groups until the full 
corps de ballet is assembled and the 
orchestra takes over. The idea is 
charming but the bare stage, the 
dimmed lights and the graceless re- 
hearsal costumes present a _ rather 
dreary picture which not even Rob- 
bins’ spirited choreography nor Cop- 
land’s music can completely animate. 
There is not comedy to counterbal- 
ance the lack of visual beauty. 

Neither “The Piper” nor Todd 
Bolender’s “Mother Goose Suite” evoke 
any such sustained mood as “Cake- 
walk,” by Ruthanna Boris, with its re- 
freshing gaiety. Joyousness, which 
is surely an intrinsic component of 
the dance in its many’ phases, is 
the quality that it seems most diffi- 
cult for the great company at City 
Center to achieve. They are intense, 
classical, dramatic, exquisite but rare- 
ly gay. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


Soutu Paciric.—George Britton has 
succeeded Roger Rico but Martha 
Wright is still singing successfully.— 
At the Majestic. 


November, 1950 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Verneuil’s pleas- 
ant comedy with June Havoc and 
Reginald Owen is nearing the close of 
its engagement.—Aft the Music Boz. 


December 


Catt Me MapamM.—Paul Lukas has 
left for the Coast but Ethel Merman 
still fills the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Doiis.—The very amus- 
ing musical based on Damon Runyon 
characters. Scanty costumes are worn 
in the night club.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


May 


THe Kine anv I.—Still the most 
popular show.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Bive.—In spite of the 
suggestiveness of parts of the dialogue, 
the action never transgresses. Chief 
charm is Barbara Bel Geddes as the 
impulsive heroine.—At the Henry 
Miller. 
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July 


SravaGc 17.—-Exciting drama laid in 
a German prison written by two air- 
force men while they were prisoners. 
—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


November 


Remains To Be SEEN. — Comedy- 
melodrama by Lindsay and Crouse 
about the girl vocalist of a touring 
jazz band and the young superintend- 
ent of her rich uncle’s apartment 
house whose ideal is drumming. It 
has plenty of laughs.—At the Morosco. 


December 


Tor BANANA. —It’s all Silvers but 
that’s enough for the audience—but 
even Silvers gives over the spotlight 
to the terrier crooner.—At the Winter 
Garden. 


THE FourpPostTer. — Jessica Tandy 
and her husband Hume Cronyn, in the 
play for two by Jan de Hartog about 
married life. After the first scene on 
the marriage night which disturbs 
one’s sense of privacy, the remainder 
is full of honest tenderness and hu- 
mor. Equally well played and pro- 
duced.—At the Barrymore. 


January, 1952 


Paint Your WaAGoNn.—The saga of a 
mining town in the California Gold 
Rush whose population climbed to 
4,000 and then sank to four, with lusty 
chorus, some excellent dances by 
Agnes de Mille, a nice pair of young 
lovers sung by Olga San Juan and 
Tony Bavaar, and James Barton sup- 
plying the comedy. By the authors of 
Brigadoon.—At the Shubert. 


I Am A CAMERA.—Strange and un- 
pleasant drama taken by John Van 
Druten from Christopher Isherwood’s 
Berlin stories in which Julie Harris 
has won stardom for her Sally, the 
English girl who is lacking in any 
sense of morals.—-At the Empire. 
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Gic1.—Dramatized by Anita Loos 
from Colette’s novel of the girl who 
refused to follow in the steps of her 
Aunt, a famous “grande cocotte” and 
who marries, to their amaze, the rich- 
est young man in Paris. Produced 
with meticulous. skill by Gilbert 
Miller.—At the Fulton. 


February 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA; ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA. — The great event of the 
season is the Oliviers’ production of 
both Shaw and Shakespeare. Alli the 
traditional art of the British theater is 
shown here in finest flower. Hope 
you can enjoy them both.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 


Potnt oF No REeTurRN.—Marquand’s 
novel has been dramatized by Paul 
Osborn, directed by Henry Potter, de- 
signed by Mielziner, produced by 
Leland Heyward and is played by 
Henry Fonda heading a notable cast. 
It combines suburban New York with 
a flashback to New England and a 
glimpse of a metropolitan bank, and is 
literate, timely and humorous.—At the 
Alvin. 


THE CONSTANT WiFE.—First played 
here in 1926 when divorce was social- 
ly suspect, Miss Cornell has so soft- 
ened the once hard-boiled wife that 
she leaves the cynical ending planned 
by Somerset Maugham in some doubt. 
The comedy is a satire on the “double 
standard” then accepted in smart so- 
ciety to whom marriage was an insti- 
tution but no sacrament. Miss Cornell 
is charming.—At the National. 


Pat Jory.—John O’Hara’s unpalata- 
ble story of a yellow-hearted gigolo 
is now revived with Rodgers’ capti- 
vating score and with Harold Lang 
taking the place of Gene Kelly. There 
are very imaginative dances with an 
extremely funny dancer, some imagi- 
native costumes, with one girl who 
lacks any, and set to delightful melo- 
po are dirty lyrics——At the Broad- 

urst, ‘ 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Barabbas. By Par Lagerkvist. Random 

House. $2.75. 

This novel by the latest recipient of 
the Nobel Prize for Literature distin- 
guishes itself from the best-selling re- 
ligious fiction of the past few years. 
It is terse, whereas they have been 
bulky (though not ample); it is a 
product of art; they, almost all, have 
been synthetic. It is practically im- 
possible for a modern novelist to write 
of Biblical times without reflecting 
our own time-spirit; Barabbas does 
this less than most. Here are no 
dress-parades in the manner of Lloyd 
Douglas, or, on a higher level, socio- 
logical treatises in the manner of 
Asch or Mann. With a Northern 
sparseness that, true, does not always 
escape bleakness, Mr. Lagerkvist en- 
ters the unrevealed life of the acquit- 
ted thief Barabbas to re-create a time 
of hope. 

“Everyone knows how they hung 
there on the crosses, and who they 
were that stood gathered around 
him,” the book begins. In that first 
paragraph we are introduced to 
Barabbas, and for the rest of the book 
we follow him. In Par Lagerkvist’s 
conception, Barabbas, essentially an 
ungifted man, follows after’ the 
disciples dumbly and resentfully. His 
relationship to Christianity is, as it 
was at the moment in which he enters 
history, tangential and, to human see- 
ing, accidental. His external career 
is one of rebuffs and failures still. A 
slave in the Cyprian copper mines, he 
finally comes to the knowledge that 
“he too was a Christian and that he 
was God’s own slave.” But the author 








is not yet done with him: Barabbas 
goes to Rome and, by ironic accident, 
to martyrdom with Peter. 

The merits of this book are many. 
Its dialogue is convincing, its physical 
backgrounds fragmentary and there- 
fore also convincing. The author’s 
original contributions to his protago- 
nist’s story are certainly plausible 
and, equally certainly, conveyed with 
reverence. The limitations of Barab- 
bas are perhaps equally striking. One 
must remind oneself constantly that 
those events which flow from the life 
of Christ are presented as_ seen 
through the eyes of Barabbas. Hence 
Mary, in a brief glimpse, is seen as 
“stern and morose” at the foot of the 
Cross; the concept of the figure of 
Christ on the Cross is also not the cus- 
tomary one. Calvary is seen through 
the conventions of photographic real- 
ism, and that is indeed a limitation. 
For Calvary cannot be “domesticated” 
after the manner of the Dutch school 
of painting. Centuries of great art 
have affirmed for us that no amount 
of faithful attention to warts and 
knuckles will alone convey to us the 
event in which Barabbas played a tan- 
gential, and yet after all not an acci- 
dental, part. 


Winds of Morning. By H. L. Davis. 

Morrow. $3.50. 

“They were men,” says the author 
of some of the characters of his fine 
new novel, “with whom the extras 
counted sometimes more than the es- 
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sentials. The country brought out 
such quirks in people—sentimentality, 
showiness, idealism.” This is a novel 
of the 1920’s but it is a novel without 
flappers or gangsters or the other mad 
phenomena we associate with those 
times. For the scene is the Northwest 
of the Middle Columbia region. The 
author’s people are like Pap Hen- 
dricks, who “wasn’t an ordinary old 
man,” not by a long shot; the nar- 
rator, a sheriff’s deputy, and the ap- 
pealing and yet rather unprepossess- 
ing heroine, Calanthe Busick. 

The murder of an ugly old Indian 
and that of a wealthy white settler, 
more unhappily married than he ever 
guessed, set the action going. There 
is a great deal of out-of-doors move- 
ment as the narrator and Pap Hen- 
dricks escort an ornery collection of 
horses around the countryside. Pap, 
quite a hell-raiser in his day, expiates 
his wild youth in characteristic fash- 
ion, lending a hand to help unac- 
knowledged children and grandchil- 
dren. 

Old Man Hendricks has put his past 
behind him and grown to a rough 
wisdom. “A man’s got to find out 


what he’s good for,” he says, “and 


then do it. If people want it, that’s all 
the better, but you’ve got to do ‘it, 
whether anybody wants it or not, if 
you know what it is.” It may be that 
Winds of Morning is nothing more 
than an “intellectual Western” and 
that its plot will not stand up under 
sustained analysis, but it is plausible 
in the reading and it evokes greatness. 


Some Others and Myself. By Ruth 

Suckow. Rinehart. $3.00. 

Miss Ruth Suckow, who remains in 
the memory and in the anthologies as 
one of the most accomplished of 
American regionalists, has not been 
with us for a decade. This collection 
of seven short stories and a personal 
memoir, should, indicating as it does 
a deepening of her art, prove of in- 
terest to discriminating readers. 

In her memoir Miss Suckow re- 
marks that she, though a minister’s 
daughter, grew up in no harsh climate 
but “religiously speaking, in the tem- 
porate zone.” Her stories too flourish 
in a moderate weather; her characters 
occupy a middle position between 
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happiness and tragedy. They set good 
tables, Iive quietly and without obvi- 
ous desperation; they are useful, sac- 
rificing, occasionally devout. 

The author is at her best with her 
women of middle age and a capacity 
for life belied by their drab appear- 
ances. “Mrs. Vogel and Ollie” is an 
unfolding study of a mother and a 
daughter and the sacrifices the latter 
makes to keep the fire and laughter in 
Mrs. Vogel’s warm, brown eyes. 
“Auntie Bissel” studies a Midwestern 
lady translated to California. With 
perhaps one exception, these stories 
have little air of plot contrivance; vex- 
ing, even tragic family situations are 
portrayed, with an art that conceals 
art, as working themselves out. And 
in all the stories, and in the memoir, 
too, the accent is on love and courage. 


The Catherine Wheel. By Jean Stafford. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

To Andrew, who, with his sisters, 
is staying at Cousin Katherine Con- 
greve’s “showplace of a house” at 
Hawthorne this is “the most boresome 
summer A.D.” His father, John Ship- 
ley, writes to Katherine, “This is their 
last happy summer.” For John 
“must” divorce his wife and marry 
Katherine, middle-aged and _ white- 
haired now, who has loved him from 
her seventeenth summer. “Must, ought, 
words dear to the Puritan tongue tell- 
ing lies between its veiling teeth and 
coating the vile mendacities with an 
ethical vocabulary. I must save my- 
self no matter what.” Thus the au- 
thor sums up their situation. 

For Katherine, and for Andrew, too, 
it is, as the days pass from unreality 
to unreality, a summer of betrayal. 
Andrew also has his monstrous secret; 
his dark wish is that his chum’s in- 
valided brother home from the sea 
will go away or die. Andrew’s child- 
ish secret and Katherine’s corroding 
one wall them off from summer sanity, 
and reality disgorges them like a can- 
non firing off a cannon ball. Yet “re- 
ality” in Hawthorne, which prefers 
“the out-of-the-way or the archaic or 
the unlikely,” is an ambiguous, laby- 
rinthine thing. 

Katherine’s eccentricities — her 
horse-drawn brougham, her tombstone 
with her figure on it, bearing a Cath- 
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erine wheel; her house; the journal 
she keeps of her days and ways: all 
these are outward signs that things 
counter and things unstrange are alike 
becoming less real, foretelling the 
time when the last wheel will curl and 
char. There is more, in spite of much 
Gothic archness, in this book than a 
mere account of a fireworks party, of 
a summer’s sensibilities and raw nerve 
ends. This book is an always elabo- 
rate, at times moving, prose poem in 
which soft voices, sighing of money 
and contentment, speak of the ulti- 
mate tears of things. 


The Prodigal Brother. By McCready 

Huston. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Mr. Huston turns in a light study in 
Pennsylvania anthropology with his 
present book, a mild dissection of the 
leisured classes in a Main Line college 
town. Roger Kinlock, the “brother” 
of the title, returns to Bryn Mawr; he’s 
too amorous a man for Chicago. He 
finds “organized altruism’”—currently 
engaged in promoting the cultural life 
of refugees—alternating still with sav- 
age in-fighting in family and personal 
relationships. 

Humanitarianism abroad and di- 
vorce at home—one’s friends seem to 
be constantly experimenting with 
both. Leora Brackett is an exception; 
she is a “saint” in her set because she 
refuses to remarry after she is di- 
vorced. The prodigal understands 
Leora better than anyone else, and 
even though he has difficulty inter- 
preting the “grace” that motivates her, 
“it was something to have heard of it.” 


The Restless Flame. By Louis de Wohl. 

Lippincott. $3.00. 

This is the second of a projected 
series of novels which Mr. de Wohl 
has planned on the great saints of the 
Church. The author began the series 
last year with The Quiet Light, a nov- 
elized life of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
St. Thomas, Mr. de Wohl had a sub- 
ject whose outward life was indeed 
tranquil and lacking in obvious dra- 
matic event. The life of St. Augustine, 
the subject of The Restless Flame, offers 
a ready-made drama to the novelist or 
biographer. Nonetheless, St. Augus- 
tine, for all the color and drama of 
his great life, is a difficult subject, for 
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nobody can expect to equal, or per- 
haps even closely approach, the au- 
thority of the saint’s own autobiogra- 
phy, the Confessions. 

Mr. de Wohl is not so much in com- 
petition with St. Augustine’s master- 
piece of self-revelation as in unac- 
knowledged debt to it. His book does 
little more, for one who has knowl- 
edge of St. Augustine through the Con- 
fessions, than provide background, 
add characters and dialogue, and—in 
our own era of threat from Goth and 
Vandal—point up contemporary paral- 
lels. As a first introduction to Augus- 
tine’s life and work The Restless Flame 
may be lacking in literary authority 
and in the intimate touch of one of the 
most powerful personalities the world 
has ever known, but it provides, by 
the very unassuming character of the 
author’s approach, direct, if lesser, 
values of its own. 


The Giant. By Feike Feikema. Double- 
day. $3.95. 

Mr. Feikema herewith concludes a 
marathon of sorts with this third and 
final volume of his “rume” (he dis- 
dains the term “novel’) concerning 
Thurs Wraldson. Thurs “giraffed” 
into the pages of The Primitive, the 
first volume of the trilogy, to savor 
life in a backwater, denominational 
college and to learn what Christian 
College has to teach him about God 
and what he can teach himself about 
sex and Marx. 

In the second volume Thurs stormed 
New York; The Giant finds him hitch- 
hiking back to rediscover his Mid- 
western roots and his old school (“He 
visited his old room in the Dorm, now 
besquatted by a fat pre-theologue”), 
no longer a haven for “liberal-minded 
libertines.” He settles down to work 
on a public opinion poll and to mar- 
riage with a statuesque librarian. Mr. 
Feikema ends the rume with his hero’s 
being killed in an accident as his wife 
is being rushed to the hospital to bear 
him posthumous twins. 

Since the author has experimented 
with a number of styles, it would be 
extremely easy to parody his humor- 
less way with words. To his own 


sparseness he has added imitations 
(several times removed) of Biblical 
style and of Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 
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From his mingling of manners comes, 
at least in part, the special flavor of 
the book’s obscenity. To his post- 
Freudian, post-Marxian concerns the 
author adds, through a kind of out- 
house prose, clinical nastiness and 
morbidity. In a postscript Mr. Feikema 
dismisses the “fuliginous conflagra- 
tion” of Thomas Wolfe. The worst of 
Wolfe is unattainable to Mr. Feikema, 
even at his poor and infrequent best. 


Fire in the Rain. By Rev. William L. 

Doty. Bruce. $2.75. 

The Reverend Roy Cartwright would 
certainly be considered a typical par- 
ish priest. Of course his predecessor 
as second assistant left a name in the 
parish and a constant standard of com- 
parison, but that is typical, too. Seven 
years ordained, Father seems compe- 
tent, even successful. His own diffi- 
dence tells him otherwise, and, more 
important than that, in his spiritual 
awareness he wishes to grow in hu- 
mility and zeal. How he overcomes 
several false starts in spirituality and 
finds in Catholic Action a way to true 
spiritual growth for himself and oth- 
ers is the story of Fire in the Rain. 

Father Doty’s novel is, naturally 
enough, convincing in its wisely se- 
lected background incidents. He in- 
dividualizes his protagonist only 
slightly and then through his mother 
and older brother Ed. When Ed’s 
wife obtains a Reno divorce, Father 
Cartwright’s difficulties increase, but 
not as much as he had expected. The 
author avoids, at times almost grimly, 
the “going-my-way” touch. His pro- 
tagonist occasionally seems a little 
obvious and without depth, a shade 
unconvincing in his fumbling spirit- 
ual steps. The book, it should be said, 
provides more than scenes and 
vignettes of parish life; it has a well 
defined and engaging story. 


The Dark Moment. 
Macmillan. $3.75. 
In the affairs of two households, one 

Turkish and one English, Miss Bridge 

finds material for an only slightly nov- 

elized study of the modernization of 

Turkey. When Fanny Pierce was a 

young girl, visiting Turkey with her 

uncle, Dr. Pierce, a scholar, the coun- 
try was the center of the Ottoman 


By Ann Bridge. 
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Empire. When she returns as a young 
woman a few years later, the country 
of her romantic dreams and associa- 
tions has become, under Kemal Ata- 
turk, a modern nation. Miss Bridge’s 
slight plot calls for Fanny’s brief in- 
fatuation with Kemal, but neither this, 
nor any other incident she has con- 
trived for her characters is permitted 
to interfere with the march of history. 

The author has avoided sensational- 
ism on the subject of the removing of 
the veil by Turkish women; at the 
same time she has shown with a sen- 
sitive appreciation what such a 
change meant to women of breeding 
and position. The Dark Moment con- 
tains many scenes which show how 
cosmopolitan cultivated Turkish fami- 
lies were, and how amazingly they 
were able to enter into French and 
English culture without abandoning 
their own. 

Miss Bridge is frankly partisan; she 
not only extols Turkish culture, but 
also approves every public move of 
Turkey following the end of the First 
World War. She is perhaps less than 
fair to the Greeks; she can speak 
lightly of Kemal’s retaliatory measures 
against them as “victories marred by 
certain massacres.” Aside from this, 
her book is a pleasant and instructive 
recapitulation of a neglected aspect 
of recent history. 


The Grand Crevasse. By R. Frison- 
Roche. Translated by Janet Adam 
Smith. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 

In the love story and marriage of 
Brigitte, daughter of Baron Collonges, 
and Zian Mappaz, peasant and moun- 
taineer, one has a neat antithesis of 
values. The two come together in 
their love for the pure, exhilarating 
achievement of mountain climbing. 
But in the demands of their life to- 
gether prior values assert themselves, 
and they seem headed for a stormy 
tragedy, one prevented by an irony 
even more tragic. 

The author’s people are types per- 
haps, or at least only lightly and brief- 
ly characterized. They are most alive 
when they are climbing the difficult 
and treacherous mountains of the Alps, 
when a literal crevasse, rather than a 
social or emotional one, is the obstacle 
to be overcome. 
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M. Frison-Roche, it is almost an im- 
pertinence to say, knows his moun- 
tains and his weather, knows their de- 
light and their deceptiveness. His 
book, though it does not achieve either 
the grandeur or radiating significance 
of C-F Ramuz’ When the Mountain 
Fell, is a stimulating, liberating expe- 
rience. With Zian one forgets the val- 
ley and the world; with him one for- 
gets even the mountains to become, 
under the authentic spell of the read- 
ing, a part of them. 


The Renegade. By Winston Graham. 

Doubleday. $3.50. 

Ross Poldark, “an impoverished 
farmer squire,” returns to Cornwall in 
1783 after service in America with 
the 62nd Foot. Squire Poldark soon 
establishes himself, like his father be- 
fore him, as a traitor to his class. For 
one thing, he defends a poacher in 
open court. For another, he not only 
has an affair with the daughter of a 
drunken ‘miner (who later reforms 
when he marries a “Methody wom- 
an”), but he overrides opposition to 
marry her. 

Demelza’s transformation from 
kitchenmaid to lady of the manor is 
well handled and credible. The chief 
merit of the book lies in its circum- 
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stantial historical background, with 
its fund of information about the 
trades and manners of eighteenth-cen- 


tury Cornwall, rather than in the 
slight love story. 
The Sun in My Hands. By Dymphna 


Cusack. Morrow. $3.50. 

Miss Cusack, an Australian writer, 
is co-author of Come in Spinner, last 
season’s report on the wartime home 
front Down Under. The theme of the 
earlier novel, that an unsettled world 
justifies an uncertain morality, turns 
up again here, to motivate the first 
half of the book. “You couldn’t waste 
any time in this world the way it 
was,” Bart thought; “a man would be 
a mug to miss out in anything.” A 
similar sentiment was used to con- 
done everything from price-gouging to 
prostitution in Come in Spinner; here 
it is called upon to support a liaison 
which later turns into an ideal and 
sacrificing marriage. 

Although the author describes with 
an accurate hand the suffering and 
humiliations of Bart’s wife Jan in a 
tuberculosis “san,” her plot devices— 
particularly that involving Bart’s “con- 
solation,” a good-hearted nympho- 


maniac—hold little surprise or con- 
viction. 





Other New Books 


America’s Retreat from Victory. The 
Story of George Catlett Marshall. 
By Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$1.00. 

Some time before June, 1951, a 
deeply disturbed senatorial colleague 
asked Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
these questions: “Why did Marshall 
keep from Roosevelt the complete and 
correct intelligence reports at Yalta? 
Why did he, as Roosevelt’s military 
adviser, approve that Yalta agreement 
which was drafted by Hiss, Gromyko 


and Jebb? Who persuaded him to dis- 
regard the intelligence report of fifty 
of his own officers, all with the rank 
of colonel or above—an intelligence 
report which urged a course directly 
contra to what was done at Yalta and 
confirmed at Potsdam?” 
Consideration of these questions led 
McCarthy first, to wonder why no one 
had ever written the history of Mar- 
shall; second, to study the memoirs of 
the principal actors of the great events 
of the last ten years, and also the State 
Department’s record, taken from Mar- 
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shall’s own file; third, to present the 
result of his findings in a 72,000 word 
speech before the Senate; fourth, to 
reprint the speech in the small vol- 
ume named above. 

In an appendix the author sum- 
marizes comments illustrating the bad 
press which his speech received; and 
he surmises that the deliberate distor- 
tion and suppression of his text and 
the widespread smearing campaign 
may be connected with revelations 
recently made by Congressman Hill of 
Colorado and a Washington newspaper 
man, Willard Edwards, who have un- 
covered secret State Department con- 
tracts showing how a $27,000,000 slush 
fund was used to subsidize radio com- 
mentators, cartoonists, writers, and 
publishers. 

The book before us will enable any 
fairminded reader to understand Gen- 
eral Marshall’s reasons for shunning 
publicity and remaining almost alone 
among national leaders in not writing 
his own memoirs and not allowing 
anyone else to write them. Remem- 
bering a comment already made that 
in all the controversy over McCarthy- 
ism, the Senator’s actual statements 
are seldom noticed, we may take it 
for granted that those who have been 
smearing McCarthy will ignore the 
numerous items of damning evidence 
contained in this little book. 

JosePH McSor Ley. 


The Confident Years: 1885-1915. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $6.00. 
With this volume Van Wyck Brooks 

completes the stupendous undertaking 

begun just twenty years ago with the 
publication of The Flowering of New 

England. The five volumes are now 

issued under the inclusive title of 

Makers and Finders: a History of the 

Writer in America, 1800-1915. Though 

no such work can be definitive, and 

least of all perhaps one of so very per- 
sonal a character, there can be no 
rashness in predicting that this will 
stand as a monument to astound all 
those interested in the literary life in 

America. 

We are told that Mr. Brooks has 
read over 5,000 books in order to pro- 
duce his own, for he has taken noth- 
ing at second hand but has formed all 
his opinions for himself. Yet many 
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books that he has read and admired 
are not so much as mentioned, pre- 
sumably because they did not fit in as 
well as did others with the picture he 
was trying to present. 

The process of selection alone must 
have been enormously difficult and 
delicate, and the imposition of a pat- 
tern upon material so extensive and 
amorphous often reduced the author 
to despair. I speak from personal 
knowledge on the point, as throughout 
these twenty years I have been hear- 
ing from Brooks about what he was 
doing, and though at first I used to be 
disturbed when I heard of his des- 
perate fears, later I took these as a 
good sign, a prelude to a brilliant solu- 
tion. Steadily he progressed at a page 
a day, or 350 words. The great 
achievement is now before us. 

Criticism in the formal sense was 
not his main intention, penetrating as 
is much of the incidental criticism 
found on almost every page. Nor was 
he attempting biography, though he 
provides us with many illuminating 
details about the lives of the men and 
women who come on his stage for a 
moment, then pass off, often to reap- 
pear again with some other character. 
The purpose has been to present the 
writer in America, not any writer or 
group of writers in particular. One 
often had the feeling of looking at a 
kaleidoscope, where the particles and 
colors constantly shifted but where 
everything nevertheless remained the 
same. 

This volume seems to me less suc- 
cessful than some of the others. Mr. 
Brooks is somewhat surprising in the 
gentleness with which he treats 
Dreiser and Gertrude Stein, as he is 
in the severity he shows toward 
Mencken, a man of whom he is, in his 
private capacity, very fond. The ex- 
planation is that, while he cannot but 
admit Mencken’s high services, he dis- 
approves of him as one who does not 
bear the hallmark of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. By the same yardstick he 
measures T. S. Eliot, accusing him of 
having a theology without love and an 
Anglo-Catholicism which is hardly 
more than part of the framework of 
his Anglicism. 

On the whole, what must be said 
most emphatically is that Brooks has 
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performed a most exceptional work, 
one in which scholarship and art are 
perfectly fused. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Clesing the Ring. The Second World 
War. By Winston Churchill. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $6.00. 

Mr. Churchill’s object is to make a 
contribution to history from the con- 
temporary standpoint of the British 
Prime Minister, not to write in the 
light of subsequent events. By that 
criterion this book has the same value 
as his previous volumes. “The dan- 
ger which faced the Allies,” he says, 
“was no longer defeat but stalemate.” 

With dramatic force we are carried 
from the liberation of Rome to the eve 
of the Normandy landings and, as the 
story proceeds, General Eisenhower 
figures more and more decisively in 
policy deliberations. Those inevita- 
ble divergencies between Allies on 
questions of strategy and the way in 
which they were subordinated to the 
supreme issue of defeating the com- 
mon enemy are fully disclosed. 

The identity of purpose is symbo- 
lized by Mr. Churchill, on his visit to 
Washington, calling plenary Confer- 
ences at the White House during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s absence, and by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower ruling as supreme 
Commander in London. This close 
collaboration contrasted sharply with 
the Russian attitude. In spite of the 
magnificent achievements of the Rus- 
sian soldiers, Moscow continued to 
adopt a suspicious and hostile attitude 
toward the U. S. and Great Brittain. 

The conflicting views of military 
experts and the reasons for taking de- 
cisions, finally put into effect, are pre- 
sented with praiseworthy impartial- 
ity, and readers will be able to form 
their own opinions about these vastly 
important questions. They will also 
find the proceedings and the results of 
the Quebec, Moscow and Teheran Con- 
ferences described with that clarity 
which marks the author’s genius. 

But in spite of the glory of victory, 
the chief theme of this volume, we 
who live in the postwar world are left 
with a sense of tragedy. The present 
seems so unworthy of that holocaust 
of lives. One turns from its pages only 
to see the “unfinished window in 


Aladdin’s Tower.” No doubt the grim 
fact of Russian Communism is largely 
to blame for the armed truce which 
has succeeded the war. But that is 
not the whole picture. If it was not 
for an insidious poison in Western 
civilization, Communism would be al- 
most negligible. 

There is one serious omission in Mr. 
Churchill’s narrative already men- 
tioned in the review of a previous vol- 
ume. From beginning to end he does 
not refer once to that power which 
has survived the rise and fall of Em- 
pires throughout the centuries, and 
yet obviously the Holy See is closely 
concerned with all the events chroni- 
cled here. There.is no reason to think 
that Mr. Churchill is deliberately 
ignoring the Vatican. He merely re- 
flects a contemporary perspective of 
history—essentially false—because it 
loses sight of that most important his- 
torical fact, the enduring spiritual 
power of the Vicar of Christ. If the 
statesmen of the world would read- 
just their historical perspective in that 
direction they might be more success- 
ful in constructing a permanent frame- 
work of future peace. 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


The Fathers of the Western Church. By 

Robert Payne. Viking. $5.00. 

The amount of specialized literature 
devoted to the study of the Fathers of 
the Church is currently of such pro- 
portions as to overwhelm even the 
most devoted patrologist. As a conse- 
quence, a book purporting to portray 
for the modern reader even only the 
key figures of the patristic age in the 
West should be a most welcome addi- 
tion to our awareness of cultural and 
religious influences of the past. Most 
unfortunately, Mr. Payne’s is definite- 
ly not such a book. 

Eschewing “footnotes,” and_ the 
“pedantry which is often associated 
with an examination of Christian 
orgins,” Mr. Payne proceeds to por- 
tray the Fathers from St. Paul to St. 
Thomas Aquinas as, at best, a turbu- 
lent covey of paranoiacs, intent it is 
true upon explaining the ways of God 
to man, but either soaring magnifi- 
cently in the face of incandescent 
Light, or abjectly morose, beating their 
nude bodies, and drawing a pall of ter- 
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ror over emperors and womankind, 
not virgins. And everywhere there 
are miracles; and everywhere the 
times are angry; and everywhere there 
is need for apocalyptic thinking and 
preaching, not to mention excursions 
on the part of Augustine and Gregory 
into surrealistic impressionism. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Payne in 
devoting his literary talents to discov- 
ering the Fathers of the Western 
Church to the modern world means 
well; nor is there question that he has 
a sincere desire to unlimber for his 
contemporaries the great religious 
truths and moral imperatives embod- 
ied in the works of the Fathers. But 
his facility in jumping from one world 
to another (Forever China, Red Storm 
Over Asia) is not as happy as his read- 
ers would wish, when he is discovered 
swashbuckling through Christian ori- 
gins and landing in the midst of the 
thirteenth century. There is even a 
suspicion in the mind of one of his 
readers that his competence in trans- 
lating and proof-reading Latin is not 
all it should be. 

Francis X. Murpny. 


It’s Been Fun. By Annie Nathan Meyer. 

Henry Schuman. $3.50. 

There is a relish in the reading of 
biography that no other type of litera- 
ture offers. There is the slow unfold- 
ing of an interesting life; the redis- 
covery of old acquaintances met in 
other books; the new light on persons 
and events imperfectly understood 
before; and the intimate sense of 
friendliness and charm, found espe- 
cially, of course, in autobiography. 

Annie Nathan Meyer, musician, 
writer, patron of the arts, and pioneer 
in the field of women’s education, was 
the moving spirit behind the. founding 
of Barnard College for Women in 1891. 
Her book is a warm human document, 
spiced with humor and, it must be 
admitted, a trace of arrogance. It 
will appeal to many types of readers, 
among them students and alumnae of 
Barnard College, who must take great 
pride in the courage, initiative, and 
drive that overcame the entrenched 
opposition to the higher education of 
women, as well as native New York- 
ers who recall the days of Sherry’s 
and the old Waldorf-Astoria. It will 
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also delight readers of the Jewish 
faith, who may claim the distin- 
guished Mrs. Meyer and her equally 
distinguished husband, Dr. Alfred 
Meyer, as their own. 

The pages of Mrs. Meyer’s book are 
enlivened with anecdote and lighted 
by such well-known names as Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Jeanette Gilder, Chaun- 
cey Depew, Theodore Roosevelt, Ham- 
lin Garland, Julia Ward Howe, Maxine 
Elliott, Theodore Dreiser, and Eugene 
O’Neill. It all adds up to entertaining 
reading, so that upon closing the book 
the reader can say with the writer, 
“It’s been fun.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Elizabeth Bayley Seton, 1774-1821. By 
Annabelle M. Melville. New York: 
Scribner’s. $4.00. 

The principal value of this scholar- 
ly biography lies in its portrayal of 
the Church, as well as of the foundress 
of the Sisters of Charity herself, 
against the background of early nine- 
teenth century America. Against that 
background, Elizabeth Seton’s road to 
Rome .appears particularly rocky: 
when the young widow with five chil- 
dren began to attend the one Catholic 
Church in New York City, her well- 
born Protestant friends and relatives 
(on whom she was financially depend- 
ent) could think only that she was 
joining a mob of idolatrous immi- 
grants. 

Actually, Elizabeth’s new circle was 
a distinguished, international one, 
which included a number of émigré 
priests. Among her clerical friends 
were those who had the vision to see 
at the time of her first school venture 
that a great teaching order would de- 
velop under her inspiration. Indeed, 
before the order was even established, 
0 postulants were begging to join 

er. . 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the history of the order, as it is 
related here, is the adaptation of the 
rules of St. Vincent de Paul to the 
American environment. There were, 
of course, countless heartaches, but 
from the first, the life of the commu- 
nity gave a marvelous example of 
Christian peace, order, and industry. 
The young women trained in Mother 
Seton’s school were truly equipped to 
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go out “over our cities like a good 
leaven.” 

At the same time, Mother Seton was 
perfecting her own soul; through such 
terrible trials as the death of beloved 
children, she learned to accept com- 
pletely the will of God. The lesson 
is well taught in this! unsentimental- 
ized, yet moving biography of a saint- 
ly woman. Rutu M. AMEs. 


Democracy and the Churches. By James 
Hastings Nichols. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. $4.50. 

Though Dr. Nichols regards Paul 
Blanshard as a naively dogmatic secu- 
larist, this book is another work of the 
Blanshard genre—a pseudo-scholarly 
attempt to show that Catholicism and 
democracy are incompatible. What 
makes it particularly interesting, how- 
ever, is the fact that Dr. Nichols does 
have a positive thesis as well. It is 
that Puritan Protestantism is the true 
cradle and inspiration of modern de- 
mocracy. In the attempt to prove this 
thesis the weakness of the whole at- 
tack becomes apparent. It is obvious 
even to the casual reader that Dr. 
Nichols has two sets of standards. 
Ultra-sympathetic in dealing with Cal- 
vinist history, he is unsympathetic to 
the point of mental dishonesty in deal- 
ing with Catholic history. 

Like Blanshard, Dr. Nichols at- 
tempts to present a facade of objec- 
tive scholarship. This pretense is be- 
lied not only by the tone of his 
impassioned rhetoric but also by even 
a casual scrutiny of his impressive 
looking footnotes. There are for ex- 
ample, twenty-four footnotes to his 
chapter on “Anglo-American Democ- 
racy and Roman Catholicism.” Of 
these, two are from Catholic sources, 
seven from recognized Protestant pro- 
tagonists and eleven from such well- 
known anti-Catholic secularists as 
Salvemini, La Piana, Max Lerner and 
Seldes. Time magazine and three 
apparently neutral sources round out 
the list. By any graduate school 
standards such documentation is far- 
cical. 

Moreover, though the author lists 
authoritative works in his bibliogra- 
phy he often gives no evidence of hav- 
ing used them in formulating his text. 
Even when he does quote them for 
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support, he utilizes them in an exceed- 
ingly eclectic fashion. For example, he 
describes Binchy’s Church and State 
in Fascist Italy as the authoritative 
work and gives frequent references to 
it as the source of his facts. However, 
he never bothers to mention that 
Binchy is a devout Catholic whose 
total evaluation is entirely different 
from his own. Most ironic, however, 
is Dr. Nichol’s reference to E. Boyd 
Barrett’s Rome Stoops to Conquer, as 
one of his three basic sources on 
American Catholicism. (The other 
two are Blanshard and Seldes.) Dr. 
Nichols is happily unaware that 
Father Barrett has since repudiated 
this book and has returned to the 
Church. 

The depressing feature of Dr. Nich- 
ols’ work is the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, and 
that the book was originally commis- 
sioned by a group that later became 
the Committee on Religious Tolerance, 
related to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. In 
spite of these antecedents, its presup- 
positions are naturalistic rather than 
Christian. As the author portrays it. 
the very Puritan contribution to de- 
mocracy is sociological rather than 
doctrinal. 

Christianity is by definition a super- 
naturally revealed religion. Its doc- 
trines are not decided by a truly demo- 
cratic theological referendum. Chris- 
tianity is thoroughly compatible with 
democracy; but if a Church pretends 
to be democratic even in the formula- 
tion of its basic creed, it has certainly 
ceased to be Christian. Before criti- 
cizing the lack of “theological democ- 
racy” in the Catholic Church, it 
would be -well for Dr. Nichols and his 
supporters to show how their position 
differs from the “naive secularism” of 
the Blanshards. James J. MAGUIRE. 


Turn West, Turn East: Mark Twain and 
Henry James. By Henry Seidel Can- 
by. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


Searching out the typically Ameri- 
can impulses behind the personalities 
and art of Mark Twain and Henry 
James, Henry Seidel Canby treats their 
respective careers in a series of alter- 
This arrangement, in- 


nate chapters. 
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tended to suggest Plutarch’s Parallel 
Lives, offers few advantages, for the 
frontier-bred Mississippi pilot whose 
imagination was fired by the promise 
of the new West, and the New Eng- 
land intellectual who turned eastward 
to Europe for cultural stability had, 
for contemporaries, remarkably little 
in common. 

True, Mr. Canby claims that both 
adhered to the same American code, 
exalting tolerance, generosity, and 
basic integrity, and decrying self- 
seeking and disloyalty. Moreover, he 
points out that in their acknowledged 
masterpieces, notably Huckleberry 
Finn and The Ambassadors, the heroes 
are Americans embodying such char- 
acteristic traits. Thirdly, he notes 
how both chose to record the reac- 
tions of decent, intelligent, yet naive 
Americans to the complex culture of 
the Old World. Lastly, he indicates 


how both anticipate modern Ameri- 
can problems—the machine-age dilem- 
mas in A Connecticut Yankee and the 
rise of radical movements 
Princess Casamassima. 
Generally more striking, however, 


in The 


are the suggested contrasts. Living 
intensely through a sort of prolonged 
adolescence, Twain creates’ vivid 
youthful characters, but eventually 
peters out in neurotic disillusionment. 
James, however, the perennial observ- 
er of life, analyzes rather than  pro- 
jects, but maintains a better emo- 
tional balance. Finally, Mr. Canby 
predicts Twain will live chiefly 
through his few great works; James, 
primarily through his influence upon 
other writers. 
JoAN M. THELLUSSON. 


Unless Some Man Show Me. By Alex- 
ander Jones, S.T.L., L.S.S. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

Father Jones says in his foreword 
that “these pages are written for the 
average person,” but do not let that 
mislead you into imagining that we 
have here just one more exposition of 
the need of a living voice to interpret 
the message of the written word. The 
author shows us some of the princi- 
ples that should guide us in the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, and in 
particular gives us concrete instances 
of their application to some of the 
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more difficult parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Especially noteworthy is his discus- 
sion of “literary forms and truth” as 
applied to the Canticle of Canticles and 
the Book of Jonas. He very wisely 
postpones discussion of the Creation 
narratives and other problems of the 
Books of Moses until he has the back- 
ground well established. The chap- 
ter entitled “Divertimento: Biblical 
Numbers” is anything but child’s play. 
In fact, Father Jones indicates that he 
has a very high idea of the intelli- 
gence and learning of “the average 
person,” and though his style is 
sprightly, in a British sort of way, not 
even a theologian will feel he is being 
talked down to. 

The closing chapters were written 
with our Jewish friends in view, so 
that it is possible to recommend this 
little volume unreservedly to Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. 

EpWARD PETERS, 


D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence. 
By Father William Tiverton. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $3.00. 
Whatever his place in literary his- 

tory may finally be, Lawrence already 
has the distinction of being the most 
prolifically written-about writer of the 
first half of the century. A recent 
compilation of books and articles lists 
better than seven hundred items. 
Many of them are biographical, of 
course, for the personal legend has 
been a potent one, of a scale to equal 
the Byronic. These impress by sheer 
numbers; but it is the range of the 
critical studies which is really as- 
tounding. 

Now from the field of an ancient 
and not very stylish one—theology, no 
less—comes a startling new addition 
to the big symposium. Introduced by 
a typically modest and perspicacious 
foreword by T. S. Eliot, Anglican 
Father Tiverton’s book proceeds to 
examine Lawrence’s work from the 
standpoint of traditional Christian 
thought. Some of the reviewers have 
been surprised at the author’s sophis- 
tication and erudition; that they 
should be so is another dreary proof 
of the hobbling ignorance and pro- 
vincialism of so many secularist in- 
tellectuals today. 
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Lawrence differed from these in one 
important respect: he was a man of 
genuine religious feeling. Indeed, 
much of his brooding and violent 
“blood mysticism” is a variety of what 
T. E. Hulme called “spilt religion.” 
But he was very poorly informed 
about the Christian faith, and often 
thought himself its foe; as on some 
counts he was. 

But certainly not on all. Father 
Tiverton finds in most of his major 
works—even in the notorious Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover—evidences of a 
concept of life actually much nearer 
to the Catholic than that of many 
modern writers who are nominally 
believers. True, the resemblance is 
sometimes that of bizarre (though un- 
intentional) parody. But that is ex- 
actly the point. Better an honest 
struggle toward truth, even though it 
may be unsuccessful, than tepid in- 
difference. 

Lawrence was a writer of genius. 
None of his admirers has been more 
appreciative of this fact than Father 
Tiverton; who feels, of course, that 
the art would have been greater art 
if the artist had arrived at the kind of 
intellectual and spiritual maturity that 
can come of rightly understanding the 
Christian view of man. But it is 
ironic, though not surprising, that the 
sanest, most perceptive, and most 
truly sympathetic appraisal of Law- 
rence’s work thus far undertaken 
should come from what he himself 
often thought of as the enemy camp. 

PauL DINKINs. 


Hibernian Crusade. The Story of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America. By Sister Joan Bland, 
M.A. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press. 

The above title misleads the reader; 
and even the subtitle gives an inade- 
quate idea of this thoroughly satisfy- 
ing book. Relying chiefly on the pro- 
ceedings of the C.T.A.U. conventions, 
but also making diligent use of much 
other material, the author gives a 
clear, highly informative and amazing 
story of the origin, growth and decline 
of a movement whose significance is 
almost completely overlooked by the 
average reader. 


Introducing, as occasion offers, 
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brief descriptions of the prominent 
figures and providing information 
about the numerous complex, tangled 
issues involved, she throws light on 
the general picture of the American 
Church from the time when the tem- 
perance crusade received its first im- 
petus at a Provincial Council of Balti- 
more in 1840 until it reached its high 
point at the Convention of 1895—to 
recede slowly thereafter. The author 
makes frequent mention of the Paul- 
ists and of their friends, bishops, 
priests and lay people; and in her ac- 
count of the Convention of 1890 she 
says, “Father Elliott gave, as he usu- 
ally did at this time, the ablest of the 
addresses.” 

The hope that the book, a valuable 
contribution to American Church His- 
tory, will run into new editions, 
prompts these suggestions: The pagi- 
nation of the chapters in the table of 
contents is wrong; Father Walworth 
was not “one of the founders of the 
Paulist Fathers”; a sentence in the 
middle of page 132 reads like a criti- 
cism of Father Elliott, whereas the 
author presumably meant it to be a 
vindication of his “challenging re- 
mark.” JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


The Magic Curtain: The Story of a Life 
in Two Fields, Theater and Inven- 
tion. By Lawrence Langner. Dutton. 
$6.60. 

Success rarely fosters twins but this 
success story has duality. It was after 
only a few months with a theatrical 
agency in London that Lawrence 
Langner was placed with a firm of 
Chartered Patent Agents where his 
ability brought him an assignment in 
the New York office—at $18.00 a week! 
From then on, Mr. Langner has made 
his profession a handmaid to his cult, 
the drama. His mother belonged to 
a Sephardim family with connections 
on four continents, and here he soon 
became a member of the cosmopolitan 
intelligentsia. 

Out of a dramatic venture of the 
Liberal Club in Greenwich Village 
there developed The Washington 


Square Players which were reorgan- 
ized after World War I. by Langner, 
Philip Moeller and Helen Westley into 
the Theater Guild. Their object was 
to produce the best plays available in 
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any language and their capital 
amounted to $2,160.00 of which §$1,- 
610.00 was given by Langner. 

Their first success came with St. 
John Ervine’s John Ferguson. An 
Irishman had saved them. When three. 
unsuccessful plays brought their bal- 
ance down again it was once more 
Ervine with Jane Clegg that made it 
possible for them to produce their first 
Shaw, Heartbreak House, which led to 
the tremendous undertaking of Back 
to Methuselah, presented on three suc- 
cesive nights. How much the Theater 
Guild may have stimulated American 
playwrights is suggested in the record 
of their first decade of production 
when, except for sixteen plays, sixty- 
six were by foreign authors whereas 
in the third decade, thirty-five out of 
fifty-five were by native authors. 

Since 1939 Lawrence Langner and 


SHORTER 


Under Whatever Sky. By Irwin Ed- 
man (Viking. $3.00). This is a col- 
lection of a hundred and fifty or so 
“incidental causeries” written over a 
seven-year period for The American 
Scholar by Dr. Edman. Even the au- 
thor’s oldest boys, and the fondest re- 
memberers of Philosopher’s Holiday 
will find most of this book too bland a 
diet for real delight. 

Like the High Brow’s red wine, the 
pieces are “little and adequate.” 
Strung together with no other pre- 
tense of order than that in which they 
came from their author’s desk, they 
are light, brief, polished; written 
from Morningside Heights or Rio by a 
man who appears to carry his ivory 
tower with him. 

The most trying and unworthy 
thing about this book is that it reflects 
an attitude dreadfully lacking in su- 
pernatural perceptions, together with 
the schoolmaster’s weakness for mock- 
ing what he does not understand. Dr. 
Irwin Edman’s outlook, in this Age of 
Martyrs, is the ultimate anachronism. 

Out of Bondage. By Elizabeth Bent- 
ley (Devin-Adair. $3.50). Here is the 
story of a graduate of Vassar, of New 
England ancestry, who was ensnared 
by the agents of that global conspiracy 
which masquerades as a democracy, 
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Theresa Helburn have been the ad- 
ministrative directors of the Theater 
Guild and Mr. Langner has also been 
the head of his own international firm 
of patent lawyers. Meanwhile from 
the Alternating Repertory System and 
Acting Company, introduced by Mr. 
Langner in the Theater Guild there 
has sprung his own Westport Country 
Playhouse. 

The readers of this absorbing and 
stimulating record must all say a 
prayer that the producer of Oklahoma 
may be equally successful in founding 
the Shakespeare Festival Theater 
which seems to come next on his tire- 
less agenda. While Mr. Langner never 
underestimates his own fine achieve- 
ments, he gives gracious and respect- 
ful tribute to his wife, Armina Mar- 
shall. Idleness is not a family failing. 

E. VR. Wyatt. 


NOTICES 


whereas in reality it is the most seri- 
ous threat to popular liberty that has 
ever appeared. 

As often happens, out of evil comes 
good. In the present case the author, 
having eventually escaped from her 
captivity, has been able to tell us the 
inside story. Other writers have done 
something similar; but none of them 
occupied quite the same position, and 
none of them presented precisely the 
same aspect as we discover in these 
pages. Moreover, the factual nature 
of this book has been pretty well es- 
tablished by sworn testimony in court. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that after having effected her escape, 
Miss Bentley sought refuge in the 
quarter where men and women are 
safest—she entered the Catholic 
Church. On this however, she does 
not dwell. Ending with her appear- 
ance in court and the immediate after- 
math, glad to be alive, she wishes to 
“let the decent people of the world 
know what a monstrous thing Com- 
munism is.” 

The Queen’s Daughters. A Study of 
Women Saints. By C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. (New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
The versatile writer who has done so 
much to enrich our spiritual literature 
contributes now brief sketches of wo- 
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men saints selected from all periods Portrait of Léon Bloy. By E. T. 
and countries. The series concludes Dubois (Sheed & Ward. $2.00). Small 
with a study of characteristics com- in size, with a helpful chronological 
mon to all saints, the elements which table and a complete list of Bloy’s 
never change in the extraordinary as- books, this little volume provides a 
semblage of princesses, shepherdesses, ~ welcome aid to persons wishing for a 
servant maids, redeemed sinners and  bird’s-eye view of an enigmatic man 
stainless children: the spirit of self- and his work. For good measure, we 
sacrifice, love of prayer, apostolic are given estimates of him from many 
zeal. The author speaks of his regret quarters, including comments by 
at finishing his book, a feeling that Maeterlinck, Raissa Maritain, Joergen- 
will be shared by many a reader. sen. 

History of the Popes. By Ludwig, The author’s own estimate is bal- 
Freiherr von Pastor. Translated by E. anced and judicial—all the more im- 
F. Peeler. Vols. XXXVI and XXXVII pressive on that account. Having 
(Herder. $5.00 each). These two lat- made the necessary subtractions from 
est volumes of a masterly work well the exaggerated praise often bestowed 
known to our readers carry us through upon Bloy, she finds him an original, 
thirty eventful years—the reigns of very honest man who blazoned abroad 
Benedict XIV and Clement XIII. They great spiritual principles that are too 
deal therefore with the story of Jan- often forgotten by those who criti- 
senism in France and the Netherlands, cized him—the kind of people who 
and the long warfare against the would look down their noses at this 
Jesuits from the attack by Pombal in vain, obstinate, uncharitable, narrow, 
Portugal to their suppression in but highly gifted, courageous and 
France. Both volumes are ably trans- most articulate teacher of precious 
lated. truth. 
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Can We Leap Over the Wall 
That Hate Is Building 
Around the World? 


Your Spirit of Charity can 
find its way into the thousands 
of refugee camps from Trieste 


to Hong Kong —can bring 

help to the needy and suffer- 

ing from Bremen to Pusan— 

through the agency for world-wide aid of the Catholics of the U. S. 


THE COLLECTION FOR 


THE BISHOPS FUND FOR VICTIMS OF WAR 


to be held in all parishes on Laetare Sunday, March 23rd 
will help to provide clothing, food and medicines in programs of aid for 


. . the millions of innocent war victims in Korea —a nation of refugees; 


. . the 1,500,000 people who have fled across the Iron Curtain to escape 
persecution; 


. the war orphans and homeless of flood-ravaged Italy; 


. . the 8,000,000 Expellees whose lives of continued hopelessness are dan- 
ger to Europe; 


. the 2,000,000 refugees who have crossed the Bamboo Curtain from 
China to Hong Kong and Formosa; 


. the Displaced Persons who must remain in Europe and those who are 
eligible for resettlement; 


. the 800,000 Arab refugees in the Near East. 


SO THAT THE HOMELESS, DESTITUTE AND DRIVEN 
MAY NOT BE FORSAKEN 


Be Generous on March 23rd!!! 
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